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GUITTARD 
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In the far off South Seas where the finest Criollo type 








cocoa beans are grown, our buyers select the choic- 


est grades for shipment direct to the Guittard factory. 


The same care used in the selection of these cocoa 
beans is again exercised in the manufacturing of Coat- 
ings and Cocoas in the modern Guittard plant. With 
latest type roller bearing refiners, grinding infinitely 
fine, and a new and thorough emulsifying process, 
Guittard produces a Coating of velvety smoothness 


EST. 1868 and superlative flavor. 


Cocoa beans being loaded [rom iE 
the plantation wharf on a steam-’ ba oy 
er bound for San Francisco y . 4 f ; 
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GUITTARD CHOCGLATE CQ. SAN FRANCISCO 
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odernly Equipped Plants in the Country 


ANDY WORKS 


Rochester, N. Y. 





, PLEASE 











Take advantage of this exceptional opportunity to improve your oven alae ith oF a ae 
plant at low cost. These modern machines are rarely offered for pumps; also mould boards and 10,000 starch 
resale, and the supply is limited. All offerings are subject to prior ae eee 


sale. Please attend immediately. Write, wire collect, or phone 
Rochester, (Main 2355), reversing charges, for prices and in- 


formation. 
HARD CANDY CRYSTAL and GUM 
DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT 
N. E. Continuous Cooker, com- 2—100 gal. Gum Kettles. 
plete with two pre-melting 2—Werner Crystalizing Cookers 
kettles. ; = 


and Coolers. 

1—Mills (Littlefield) Crystal Pan 
Cleaner. 
Crystal Pans, Baskets and Racks. 


Berton Continuous Automatic 
Plastic Outfit, consisting of 
Automatic Reversible Batch 
Spinner; the Berton Plastic 
Machine with Sizer; special 
Cooling Conveyor; complete 


2—Revolving Pans. 





with fourteen sets of dies of Berton Continuous Automatic Hard Candy 
standard design, for making STEAM KETTLES seer, haeaee Siar end coat cones ae 
a complete assortment of 15—Steam Jacketed Kettles with 0 Spe eS ee oe 
filled plastic hard candies. bottom draw-offs, sizes ranging 

2—Racine Continuous Cutters. from 10 gal. to 150 gal. ca- 

Werner Ball Machine with eight pacity. 
sets of rollers. 15—Steam Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 

Batch Spinners. 25 to 100 gal. single and dou- 


Water-Cooled Tables, all sizes. ble action. 


Drop Machines, all sizes. 


Gas Furnaces. MISCELLANEOUS 
Miscellaneous Small Tools. EQUIPMENT 


Peanut Roaster and Blancher. 


CARAMEL and NOUGAT Complete Machine Shop. 


DEPARTMENT Shipping Equipment. 
1—Mills, 2-way Automatic Caramel Packing Tables. 
Cutter. 


Conveyors. 


I—Mills Sizing Machine. Special Marshmallow Packing Con- 


l—Racine Nougat Cutter. vevors. 
I—50 gal. caramel kettle. Other miscellaneous factory equip- 
1—50 gal. Nougat and Jap Kettle. ment and refrigerating equipment. 





National Equipment Continuous Cooker complete 
with 2 premeiting kettles, pump and all inter- 
= connecting parts, including late style jack lift 
for kettles, traps, etc. 
IUR EXPENSE TODAY 


HINERY CO., inc. *"itw'ton any 
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Write Congressmen on 
Candy Excise Tax 


EMBERS of the industry are now be- 

ing urged to communicate with Con- 

gressmen from their respective dis- 
tricts, and any other members of the House 
whom they might know, and state their argu- 
ments for the repeal of the 2 per cent excise tax 
on candy. 

The N. C. A. National Legislative Committee, 
under the able leadership of W. H. Belcher, 
Cambridge, Mass., has recently presented a 
good case for the industry in conferences with 
individual members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and before the full Commit- 
tee. As the consideration of tax matters is now 
in the House of Representatives, the National 
Confectioners Association and Associated Re- 
tail Confectioners are asking their individual 
members to join in their appeal for the elimina- 
tion of the candy excise tax by writing their 
Congressmen at once. 

The excise tax on candy was imposed by the 
Revenue Act of 1932, Section 613, which reads: 

‘*There is hereby imposed upon candy sold by 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer, a tax 
equivalent to 2 per centum of the price for which 
so sold.’’ 

This section was amended on June 16, 1933, 
to have its life extended to June 30, 1935. Hence, 
unless the candy tax is repealed by the present 
session the industry will continue to suffer ac- 
cordingly for another vear and one-half. 

The following arguments have been and are 
being presented in the appeals and petitions: 

(1) The tax is discriminatory because it im- 
poses a tax upon candy which is not imposed 
upon the sales of manufactured products gen- 
erally. 

(2) It is unfair because it puts the candy in- 
dustry at a disadvantage with manufacturers of 
other sweet foods. 

(3) Sinee the tax is absorbed by the trade, it 
is in effect a tax on capital. 
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Editorial 


(4) Failures and losses ineurred by the candy 
trade from 1929 demonstrates the need for the 
lifting of this burden. 

(5) Manufacturers of candy expect to pay 
taxes applicable to all manufacturers, and are 
contributing their part to the re-employment 
and relief program, but protest that they should 
not in addition be compelled longer to pay a dis- 
criminatory sales tax of 2 per cent on their 
sales. 

Members are asked to address their Congress- 
man care of House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. It is not necessary to write Senators at 
present, as the bill is not now before them. The 
N. C. A. Legislative Committee merits this co- 
operation in their strenuous efforts to serve the 
industry. 


The Open Price Provisions 


PEN price selling, provisions for 
which are included in the Code of Fair 
Trade Practices for the Manufactur- 
ing Confectioners Industry, to be submitted to 
NRA for Public Hearing February 26, will, 
when approved, introduce the most drastic of all 
the changes affecting policies and operations 
imposed by the Code. Owing to the fact that it 
will open wide opportunities for improving busi- 
ness conditions in the industry, while the Anti- 
Trust Laws are still in effect, full acquaintance 
with the plan of open price selling should be 
made by every firm. (The complete Code is 
printed elsewhere in this issue.) 

Centering around its open price plan, the 
candy industry is about to experience a great 
change. Salesmen and purchasing agents will 
no longer be sleuths searching for the lowest 
price in their markets, and with price diserimi- 
nation and secret rebates eliminated dickering 
over prices will be relegated to the old order of 
things. 

Prices, under the Code, will come out into the 
open. Every manufacturer will be required to 
file his price list with the association—and stick 
to it until he announces a change. It will be- 
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come an unfair trade practice for any firm di- 
rectly or indirectly to sell at prices other than 
those stated in the price lists so filed. 





The NRA encourages the open price provi- 
sions altho it is opposed to price fixing. It is 
not opposed, however, to increased prices, pro- 
portionate to increased costs, nor to increased 
profits. 

The experience of associations in industries 
which have operated under the open price plan 
over a period of years indicates a tendency to- 
ward uniform prices but in a perfectly legal 
manner. The United States Supreme Court has 
said in two important decisions that the re- 
porting of prices through an association does 
tend to uniformity; but the Court has ap- 
proved such practice as fair and equitable both 
legally and economically.’’ 

When the New Deal was being ushered in, 
business was told that in return for support of 
the NRA, the Anti-Trust Laws would be sus- 
pended to permit industries to organize and im- 
proved conditions, including certain features of 
price control. But NRA in recent weeks has 
stressed that the Anti-Trust Laws are still in 
force and no price fixing will be permitted. The 
open price plan is the alternative. 


Pure Food Bills 


ONSIDERABLE relief is felt among 
confectionery manufacturers over the 
revised Tugwell Bill submitted by Sen- 

ator Copeland as Senate Bill 2000, amending the 
original Tugwell Bill (S. 1944) which was as- 
sailed by the food, drug, and cosmetic industries 
as dictatorial and impractical. Most of the ob- 
jectionable features have been modified suffici- 
ently to cause many leaders to be willing to ac- 
cept this amended bill which is proposed to cre- 
ate a new Pure Food and Drug Act. 

Among the revisions aiding the candy manu- 
facturer is that pertaining to labeling, which 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to ex- 
empt the listing of ingredients in order of prom- 

_inence by weight on packages of assorted food. 
Also the provisions for appointment of commit- 
tees on public health and food regulation to 
check with the Secretary of Agriculture and call 
hearings of manufacturers before promulgation 
of new regulations, as well as the provision per- 
mitting court appeal, have met with approval. 





The Bill is in the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee for any further revisions, whence it will be 
reported and scheduled on the Senate calendar 
for action. It will have to go through both the 
Senate and House before it is put in final form 
for the President’s signature. By that time it is 
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possible that all the basic objections will be re- 
moved. 

Meanwhile, a substitute Bill, H. R. 6376, has 
been introduced by Representative Loring T. 
Black, of New York, with the purpose of making 
adequate changes and improvements in the pres- 
ent Food and Drugs Act of 1906. Owing to the 
many opposition groups in various industries 
affected, the outcome of both bills is decidedly 
uncertain at present. 


Who Is a Jobber? 


N the eve of NRA publie hearings of 
the Confectionery members 
should be cautioned not to expect the 
Codes to work magic in the industry. Approval 
of the Codes marks not the attainment of all 
that is to be desired in progress of the candy 
industry but the beginning. A good job has 
been done in preparing these sets of rules, but 
another job is in the shop, with a ‘‘rush order’’ 
tag on it. We refer to the pressing need of 
standards to answer the old persistent question, 
‘*Who is a candy jobber?’’ 

A definite understanding as to the require- 
ments to be met by those entitled to the purchas- 
ing and credit privileges of a candy jobber 
should be established in the industry without 
further delay. This is necessary in order to 
make possible the successful application and en- 
forcement of the codes of fair trade practices 
after they have been approved. The codes of 
both the manufacturers and wholesalers are in 
a large measure intended to correct bad prac- 
tices. The manufacturers and distributors do 
well in adopting them. But they should go fur- 
ther, and get at the causes of the bad practices 
which are not covered in the codes. 

For years both branches of the industry have 
agreed that the candy distribution trade was 
demoralized because of congestion, too many 
trying to job candy, and because anybody with 
a few dollars could declare himself a jobber and 
buy direct from the supply jobbers and manu- 
facturers. But little has been done to remedy 
the situation. The Manuracrurina Conrec- 
TIONER and its associate publication, the Con- 
FECTIONERY Buyer, have repeatedly pointed out 
the necessity of setting up a recognized set of 
jobber standards or qualifications to provide a 
‘‘vard stick’’ with which to determine who is 
entitled to jobbing prices, and thus eliminate 
much of the difficulty. This need certainly 
should be met today. 

Until the jobbers, supply jobbers, and manu- 
facturers reach an understanding on such a 
standard of requirements as to who is a bona 
fide candy distributor, it is likely that many of 
the present troubles will remain in the trade. 


(Codes, 


N 
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The trend among candy 
manufacturers in using 
transparent cellulose 
bags is specialization 
upon individual items 
rather than on a whole 
line as in the past. 








Photos Courtesy The Dobeckmun Co. 


Specialization is New Note 


in Cellulose Bag Packaging 


% By NEVIN I. GAGE... 


PECIALIZATION is the new keynote 
f_% in transparent cellulose bag packag- 
ing among manufacturing confection- 
ers. The trend is toward selection of 
definite items which are featured in attractively 
designed bags. Candies which are selected must 
show promise of volume and be adapted to suc- 
cessful merchandising in this manner. The 
trend now is toward specializing upon these se- 
lected items instead of upon an entire line- 
which was the common practice a year ago. 
Trends in packaging and methods of mer- 
chandising are usually guided by the results at- 
tained. Transparent cellulose bag packaging is 
no exception to the rule, and candy manufac- 
turers have found that concentrating on single 
items of special merit produces more profitable 
results than attempting to feature a whole line 
which ineludes several slow-moving numbers. 
This tendency toward specializing upon indi- 
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vidual items, we find, is quite general among 
manufacturers throughout the industry. Very 
few are now attempting to pack a complete line 
in transparent cellulose bags, regardless of the 
fetching design they may work out for certain 
individual numbers. 

Incidentally, this is contrary to a common 
mistake practiced during the rise in popularity 
of cellulose bag packaging about two years ago. 
When a manufacturer succeeded in developing 
an attractive package for one item, his first 
thought and ambition was to put out a full line 
of candies in the same dress—trusting to the 
package and the reputation of the firm, as well 
as the effect of this imposing regiment of as- 
sorted candies on counter parade, all under the 
same banner, to capture the consumer’s desire 
for each item. But it didn’t work out that way. 
Invariably, only part of the line met with 
success. 
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Contributing to the defeat of the complete line 
idea in bag packaging, therefore, was the fact 
that in a line of as many as a dozen different 
items, only about four or five would suit the 
trade of a given retailer. But without realizing 
this, or perhaps disregarding the fact if he 
knew it, Mr. Merchant would buy the dozen as- 
sortment—display rack and all. In the course 
of time the retailer would find that some would 
not move satisfactorily. 

One of two things would then happen—pos- 
sibly both. The shelf-warmer would become 
shop worn, dusty, and torn, retarding the sale 
of the popular items. Or back the ill-fated num- 
bers would go to the jobber and manufacturer. 

Out of this experience many manufacturers 
learned the necessity of reducing their package 
lines. The slow movers had to be eliminated 
and the profitable winners pushed to the utmost. 
Hence, lines were thinned out and specialization 
upon selected items began to develop. 


Carefully Planned—Smaller Size 


More serious thought is now being given to 
the specific candy to be featured as a special 
item in the transparent package. An outstand- 
ing value in chocolate covered peanuts, for ex- 
ample, may show great sales possibilities and 
at the same time lend itself to a profitable mar- 
gin. Therefore every means is employed to pro- 
mote this item by attractive packaging, unique 
display, and right price. 

The merchandising plan now calls for mass 
display of the special item, for experience has 
shown that a huge display of one kind of candy 
greatly enhances its sales appeal. Tremendous 
volumes are being sold in this way, and some 
factories have been running to capacity for 
months mainly on orders for specialized items 
which have ‘‘gone over with a bang.’’ 

For the most part, we can see in the new trend 
that quantity is being reduced to allow improve- 
ment in quality. Thus repeat sales are assured. 

Unfortunately, many kinds of candies that ap- 
peared in cellulose bags in the hey-days now 
have a cheap-quality reputation to live down. 
But some of the smart candy makers have 
learned a lesson and have turned over a new 
leaf in their formula books. It is encouraging 
to note that so many are reading off the quality 
page today. 

We find that candies formerly packed 8 ounces 
to sell at 10 cents, are now in bags containing 5 
ounces at the same price. In most every case 
manufacturers are putting better quality into 
the bags now, and firms are definitely identify- 
ing the package with colorful printing effects. 

Some of the snappy-looking packages you see 
on the stands today are the results of not only 
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careful planning by the manufacturer and his 
bag maker but also recent progress in the print- 
ing arts, as applied to transparent cellulose. 
Printing has now been perfected to a point 
where beautiful effects on cellulose can be ob 
tained, which a year or two ago were not pos- 
sible. 


Specialization Increases Turnover 


Retailers are reacting favorably toward this 
new deal in bag packaging. They are willing 
to push one or two featured items enthusias- 
tically, whereas they formerly refused to con- 
centrate upon a whole line of packages that in 
cluded several duds in the set-up. They are 
finding that featured items turn over faster and 
in greater volumes. Correspondingly, the re- 
tailer is building customers with fresher mer- 
chandise and cleaner packages. 

In almost every instance where this plan ot 
specialization is used intelligently, the manu- 
facturer, too, is enjoying a good turnover. 

Any number of items are being featured in 
this manner. They include such candies as 
mints, chocolate covered peanuts, chocolate cov- 
ered raisins, marshmallow peanuts, and marsh- 
mallows. These are a few which have won tre- 
mendous success. Stick candies are also being 
featured successfully in transparent cellulose 


This specialized item is proving a “winner” and is an example 
of modern bag packaging, with new metal strip twist closure. 
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bags, cylindrical in shape—greatly reducing 
packing and shipping costs of the past. 


Featured Items Changed Periodically 


Manufacturers are changing these specialized 
items as the seasons and trade conditions de- 
mand. It is nothing new to say that the candy 
business—particularly that concerned with 
small packaging—must offer a frequent change 
to attract purchasers. Nonetheless, it is an im- 
portant fact. It is characteristic of the consumer 
to require the stimulating impulse of some- 
thing different, attractively presented and well 
merchandised, to tempt frequent purchases of 
confections. 

Close observers say that it is possible for a 
manufacturer successfully to feature six spe- 
cially picked items during the vear. Thus he 
offers the public a new number every two 
months. Of course the length of time an item 
will be featured heavily varies according to its 
merit and how well it is selling. For instance, 
one manufacturer has an item in transparent 
bags that has gone strong for six months. 

When the featured items are changed, the 
package is changed entirely. The new idea in 
bag packaging is to give definite identity to each 
item—unlike the above-mentioned old idea of 
uniformity in packages for all items in a line. 
As a matter of fact, this rule on individuality 
of the package, designed in color, size, and shape 
to present the product at its best—and sell—is 
not a new idea either. It has long been a fun- 
damental in good packaging, “but its applica- 
tion in transparent bag packaging in the candy 
industry is new, compared to former practices. 

In the switch in items, a, package rather fat 
in appearance may be followed by one which is 
tall and slender, with a new dress in colors and 
design. This has its merchandising advantages 
in presenting a change to the merchant and con- 
sumer—something fresh and different! Obvi- 
ously, in the attempt to offer a contrast to other 
items previously introduced, the importance of 
developing a package suited to the product is 
remembered. 


Types of Bags Used 


The satchel bottom bag is dominantly favored 
in the confectionery industry for packaging the 
larger sized bulk items, in units of from 4 ounces 
upwards. The satchel bottom bag makes a cy]- 
indrical type of package. In fact, it gives the 
appearance of a package rather than a bag. It 
is easier to pick up, and the satchel bottom per- 
mits the package to stand. 

The flat, envelope type bag is used for units 
of 4 ounces or under. It is prominent in the 5 
cent price range for such items as pan goods, 
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gum work, jellies, mints, hard goods, nuts, ete. 

These types of cellulose bags, in many sizes 
and shapes, are available in single or duplex 
construction—in either moisture-proof or nor- 
mal transparent cellulose. In selecting the bag, 
such requirements as protection, moisture re- 
tention or exclusion have a direct bearing on the 


construction needed. Chocolate coated goods, 
for instance, must be packed under normal cel- 
lulose to permit ‘‘breathing,’’ and eliminate 
discoloration of the chocolate. Satin finished 
candies require moisture-proof protection from 
the air, to retain their gloss. 

Whether single or double walled bags are to 
be used also depends upon whether the items 
are to be sold locally or shipped some distance, 
as the double walled bags offer extra assurance 
of good condition upon arrival. Sharp candies 
like peanut brittle require this added protec- 
tion. On the other hand, the wrappers on wrap- 
ped kisses and other wrapped pieces serve as 
a natural cushion which enables them to ship 
well in single walled bags. 


Printing and Design Important 


Visibility of the product is the outstanding 
asset of the transparent cellulose bag, but the 
bag of candies with a mere tag is passé. The 
trend in these packages, as we have mentioned, 
is toward striking individuality and identifica- 
tion of the contents at a glance. Candy manu- 
facturers are finding that it pays to avail them- 
selves of the developments by the designers, bag 
manufacturers, and printers in dressing up a 
package effectively. 

Pictorial detail is subordinated in most of 
these modern candy packages, while clean-cut 
lettering, carefully spaced, is emphasized by its 
simplicity and the surrounding areas of un- 
printed space. Too much printing defeats the 
purpose of visibility of the product, hence this 
is considered in arranging the design. 

Solid colors printed as an opaque band or 
collar at the top and bottom of the bag are fre- 
quently used in the newer designs. These give 
an attractive effect and serve to identify the 
item quickly, wherever he sees it on display. 
The colored band at the bottom also has a util- 
ity value in hiding unsightly crumbs in the bet- 
tom of the bag and any dust that might aceum- 
ulate on the outside. The colors chosen are 
usually in contrast to the color of the candy 
itself. The design should add heighth to the 
package, rather than width. 

This trend toward specialization upon items 
rather than upon whole lines may be accepted 
as fact, based on authoritative investigation. 
Observations which we have cited are actual 
practices in the industry. 
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Fourth Packaging Exposition 
New York, March 12-16 


66° THE Package’s Part in Successful Promo- 

tion’’ will be the keynote of the clinies and 
conferences to be held in conjunction with the 
Fourth Packaging, Packing and Shipping Ex- 
position at the Hotel Astor, New York, March 
12 to 16, inclusive, according to Irwin D. Wolf, 
secretary of Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., 
and vice president of the American Manage- 
ment Association, under the auspices of which 
the exposition and conferences are being held. 
Conferences will be held all day Monday, March 
12, and the mornings of the 13th, 14th, 15th and 
16th will be devoted to conferences and clinics. 

Part of the opening day’s program will be de- 
voted to the packaging problems which have 
arisen as a result of the National Recovery Act. 
The pros and cons of pending legislation affect- 
ing various aspects of packaging, packing and 
shipping will be discussed by packaging experts 
and administrators of the NRA from Wash- 
ington. 

Packaging Trophy Award 

The jury of award who will judge the entries 
for this vear’s Wolf trophy will examine the 
competing packages on Monday, March 12th, 
according to Mr. Wolf. Announcement of the 
winners will be made at a luncheon at the Astor 
held Tuesday, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Management Association. During the 
luncheon the Wolf award will be presented to 
the manufacturer of the winning package, and 
certificates will be presented to winners of the 
other eleven classes competing for the grand 
prize. 

Clinics Discuss Packages 

Plans are being made for a pre-study of the 
packages to be examined at the clinics, by the 
packaging experts who will make the analysis, 
according to Mr. Wolf. This examination of 
each package before it is actually submitted to 
the clinic is designed to prevent snap judgments 
and purely destructive criticism by the critics. 
The packages which will be examined this year 
will be those which it has been determined to 
discard, some of which will be re-designed. Thus 
the criticisms and suggestions of the experts re- 
viewing the package will not be post mortems of 
packages already on the market, but will be 
pointers as to how the owner of each package 
can most effectively redesign it. 

In taking as a keynote ‘‘The Package’s Part 
in Successful Promotion,’’ the Packaging Coun- 
cil which is working out this year’s conferences 
and clinie sessions, plan to emphasize this year 
the most effective distribution of the package 
after its completion, the coordination of pack- 
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aging with promotion and how best to put a 
new package on the market. 

The widespread interest in this year’s Packag- 
ing Show has necessitated an increase in the 
original floor plan of booths at the Hotel Astor. 
Manufacturers of packaging equipment and ma- 
terials will exhibit at the exposition. 


Government Jobber Study 
Report Completed 
HE analysis and correlation of the data 
gathered in the Cincinnati Survey of Con- 
fectionery jobbers’ operating costs has been 
completed. Interpretations and findings have 
been formulated. The report is being edited 
and will soon be available in print. 

The Survey was conducted in the Cincinnati 
district, from March 1 to June 1, 1933, under the 
supervision of Maleolm A. MeDonell, Chair- 
man of the Survey Committee of the National 
Confectioners’ Association. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merece of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce handled 
both the field work and correlation of the data 
obtained. 

The study was directed to determining the per 
cent of total sales, the per cent of inventory, 
rate of turnover, percentage of gross margin, 
ratio of expense to sales, and per cent of net 
profit or loss for various classes of items han- 
dled by the jobbers selected. 

The results are ‘‘case’’ examples and are not 
necessarily typical of all jobbers, but can be used 
as a guide by individual wholesalers and whole- 
sale Confectioner Associations in analyzing 
their own specific problems of costs of opera- 
tions. 

Customers of the studied were 
grouped as to purchase volume and order-size, 
and their profitableness measured. 

The Survey was extended to the supply job- 
ber and the wagon jobber. An outline expense 
record is suggested to aid wagon jobbers in de- 
termining their costs of operation. 

The report will be a valuable contribution to- 
ward profitable jobbing of confectionery. 

The report will include tables and charts pre- 
senting the data developed and other compara- 
tive industry facts, together with a discussion 
of trends. 

The report includes a list of over fifty indi- 
viduals, companies and associations whose finan- 
cial support made the Survey possible. C. H. 
MeMillan, Secretary of the Southern Wholesale 
Confectioners’ Association, acted as Campaign 
Manager in securing subscriptions. 

When it is published, arrangements will be 
made for its distribution to Wholesale and Man- 
ufacturing Confectioners. 


jobbers 
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E. A. BACK 


NSECTS play an important role in the pro- 

duction, preparation and distribution of food 

products. They also attack and destroy many 

manufactured products not food. ... As a 

very large percentage of the work on com- 
bating insects must naturally be rendered within city 
limits, any developments that lessen the fire and ex- 
plosion hazards, or the danger to human life are of 
real importance. 

3efore the Bureau of Chemistry and Entomology of 
the federal Department of Agriculture undertook the 
cooperative project on fumigants at the request of the 
railroads of the country, persons storing foods or manu- 
factured products subject to insect attack had a very 
limited number of fumigants available in promoting 
sanitation. These fumigants in general commercial use 
were carbon disulphid, and hydrocyanic acid gas, with 
carbon tetrachloride used only as a last resort when 
the other two fumigants could not be used safely. 

Carbon disulphid and hydrocyanic acid gas are two 
excellent fumigants. They are well known and their 
usefulness is established beyond a question of doubt. 
At the present time they enjoy a place in insect sanita- 
tion that is not likely to be lost. In certain fields of 
activity, each enjoys almost universal preference in 
spite of more recently developed fumigants. One can- 
not deny, however, that carbon disulphid is inflammable 
and explosive in the presence of fire in any form, and 
that hydrocyanic acid gas is highly toxic to man. E.r- 
plosiveness, inflammability, and high toxicity to man are 
three characteristics that work against the use of these 
two fumigants in congested city districts. 

Of these three undesirable characteristics, toxicity to 
man is the least objectionable from a professional stand- 
point. Modern types of buildings and special fumigating 
vaults now in general use by business firms make pos- 
sible the safe use of a gas highly toxic to man when the 
fumigation service is in the hands of experienced per- 
sons licensed by an intelligent, well informed public 
health service. There are too many instances of the 
safe, intelligent and successful use of hydrocyanic acid 
gas now on record to warrant the elimination of this 
fumigant from insect control work in congested areas. 
Where it can be used safely within city limits, hydro- 
cyanic acid gas is probably still the most generally use- 
ful fumigant available. Your attention is called to this 
belief on the part of department workers most experi- 
enced in insect sanitation because many unjustified 
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Fumigants for Insect 
Control in the Food Plant 


By E. A. BACK 


In Charge Stored Product Insect Investigations 
Bureau of Entomology, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Address Before Food Section, 22nd Annual Safety Congress 


statements have been made against hydrocyanic acid 
gas on the grounds of its high toxicity to man. 

The entomologist’s ideal, however, has been a fumi- 
gant that is non-inflammable and non-explosive, highly 
toxic to insects and still not particularly toxic to man, 
and one that will not affect adversely the commodity 
fumigated. Such a fumigant has actually been devel- 
oped during the past few years and is being recom- 
mended highly by the Department of Agriculture today 
and is today enjoying a wide use and well deserved 
popularity in insect control work. It is the ethylene 
oxide-carbon dioxide mixture. 


Desirable Type of Fumigant 

The vapors of ethylene oxide are in themselves highly 
toxic to insects, but are explosive when as high a dosage 
is used as 314) pounds per each one thousand cubic feet 
of space fumigated. But when one part of ethylene 
oxide is mixed with about seven parts of carbon dioxide 
a non-inflammable and non-explosive vapor is formed. 
The vapors of ethylene oxide alone, or in combination 
with carbon dioxide, are only slightly toxic to man as he 
ordinarily comes in contact with them in insect sanita- 
tion. Department workers have repeatedly been ex- 
posed to these vapors in fumigation work without 
noticing ill effects.’ 

The fact that the ethylene oxide-carbon dioxide mix- 
ture is only slightly toxic to man gives persons engaged 
in insect sanitation anywhere, but especially in congested 
districts, a fumigant that can be safely used, with some 
restrictions, in apartment houses, hotels, and undetached 
dwellings where hydrocyanic acid gas should not be 
used unless the entire building is first completely 
vacated. The development of the ethylene oxide-carbon 
dioxide fumigating mixture has given insect control 
work a servant that has added tremendously to the 
safety of insect control by fumigation. 

The ethylene oxide mixture also has the added advan- 
tage over hydrocyanic acid gas in that food products 
fumigated with it do not appear affected adversely in 
‘No fumigant useful in insect sanitation is harmless to man 
should he be confined with it in a tight enclosure, or be con- 
tinuously exposed to it in the open. By saying that a fumigant 
is “not particularly toxic to man,” or only “slightly toxic to 
man,” I mean that the vapors breathed by a person as he ord)- 
narily supervises a fumigation do not affect him adversely. 
Persons vary in their susceptibility to any fumigant and each 
quickly learns from experience his limitations and must be 
governed accordingly. It is best for fumigations to be con- 
ducted by professional fumigators who know their individual 
limitations. 
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any manner. Foods fumigated with hydrocyanic acid 
gas do absorb some of the poisonous gas and this added 
deleterious substance is ruled against by the pure food 
laws. To be sure, thousands of tons of food products 
have been fumigated for many years, and are still being 
fumigated today, with hydrocyanic acid gas without ob- 
servable injurious results to human health. Foods fumi- 
gated with hydrocyanic acid gas have been fed to ani- 
mals without observable harmful results and fumigators 
have repeatedly eaten many foods just after fumigation 
without experiencing harmful results. However, the 
regulations of the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture are made in the interests of 
the public and must be considered carefully by all hav- 
ing occasion to treat foods. 

The ethylene oxide-carbon mixture imparts no harm- 
ful or deleterious substance to any food so far as is 
today known. Foods fumigated seem changed in no 
way. Their flavor, taste or smell remain unchanged. 

secause of the non-inflammable, non-explosive nature 
of the ethylene oxide-carbon dioxide mixture, its slight 
toxicity to man, and the fact that it imparts no 
deleterious substance to a food product nor affects its 
odor, taste or smell—this fumigant can be used in many 
congested districts without fear of fire or explosion. It 
can be used without danger to human life and without 
the interruption of the daily routine of business, except 
as the fumigation affects the immediate area under treat- 
ment. 

Being about 1.7 heavier than air, and slower in action 
than hydrocyanic acid gas, the ethylene oxide-carbon 
dioxide mixture has not proved so satisfactory as a 
fumigant for large food warehouses and manufacturing 
plants which are often fumigated as single units. Many 
of these buildings are not tightly constructed and will 
not hold a heavier-than-air vapor long enough, at the 
concentration desirable, to penetrate the commodity, and 
kill the insects before leakage so reduces the concentra- 
tion that the fumigant becomes inoperative. All said 
and done, one cannot deny that hydrocyanic acid gas 
is peculiarly valuable because it kills insects quickly and 
has a place in insect sanitation in large buildings and 
manufacturing jiaits not yet attained by any other 
fumigant except, in a few instances, chloropicrin. 

But in the compartments of thoroughly modern ware- 
houses, or in special fumigating vaults, or vacuum 
chambers where the temperature can be controlled and 
where leakage of vapors is negligible or lacking, the 
ethylene oxide-carbon dioxide mixture is proving a 
thoroughly desirable addition to the fumigants available 
in insect sanitation. It fills a great need long felt and 
it is believed that its usefulness will be extended, par- 
ticularly in structures where the element of safety to 
man is of prime importance. 


Other Mixtures 


Another recently developed fumigating mixture 
whose value has been proved by the Department, whose 
use already has found wide application, is the ethylene 
dichloride-carbon tetrachloride mixture. This also is 
the product of the research work of the Department of 
Agriculture. It consists of three volumes of ethylene 
dichloride with one volume of carbon tetrachloride. 
The mixture is marketed in tin cans or steel drums and 
can be best used at temperatures above 70°F. The 
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vapors produced by evaporation of the liquid are heav- 
ier than air, non-inflammable, non-explosive, only 
slightly toxic to man but effective in killing insects in 
foods and other commodities. 

It should not, however, be used for treating foods 
with a high fatty content, because it affects their taste 
and odor. But for the destruction of insect life in con- 
gested districts where its use is well supervised it is 
filling a need long felt by those engaged in insect sani- 
tation. The same objections to the use of the ethylene 
oxide-carbon dioxide mixture in large buildings, or 
loosely constructed storages, hold for the ethylene di- 
chloride-carbon tetrachloride mixture. It is best used 
in very tightly constructed storages at a temperature 
of 70°F. or higher. 

All things considered, the two outstanding fumigants 
which have been made available during the past few 
vears as a result of the Department’s research program, 
and the development work of the business world, are 
the ethylene oxide-carbon dioxide mixture and the 
ethylene dichloride-carbon tetrachloride mixture*. The 
great factor in their favor is safety. They have their 
drawbacks which advocates of other good useful fumi- 
gants, such as chloropicrin, hydrocyanic acid gas, car- 
bon disulphid, and some of the formates, will be pleased 
to point out. 

Literature, or information in other form on the use- 
fulness of any fumigant in insect sanitation will be 
cheerfully sent anyone inquiring of the Bureau of En- 
tomology. We have information on many fumigants 
—too many to make mention of them here practical. 

I just wish you to appreciate that the research of 
the federal Department of Agriculture has made very 
important and practical strides in the direction of re- 
ducing the fire, explosion and toxicity hazards in the 
treatment of foods and other warehoused commodities. 
You have only to investigate briefly to locate many 
business firms that are today actually making practical 
use of these new fumigants. 


*Certain mixtures ef formates and carbon dioxide have just 
come on the market (Nov., 1933), but have not been used, as 
yet, by the federal Bureau of Entomology in experimental 
work. 


Mrs. Snyder Plans Air-Cooled Candy 
Kitchen at World’s Fair 


Mrs. Ora Snyder, who operates fourteen high-class 
candy stores in Chicago and suburbs, has signed a con- 
tract with A Century of Progress for space at the 1934 
Exposition on the western approach to the 23d street 
bridge. She has leased four shops on the south side of 
the wide promenade connecting the mainland with 
Northerly island, just east of the Streets of Paris. 

Mrs. Snyder will have a complete candy kitchen in 
full operation behind plate glass partitions. 

“The front part of the 500 square feet of space I've 
rented will be used for a candy shop, decorated in 
green, silver, black and cerise, along modern lines,” said 
Mrs. Snyder. 

“The entire store and kitchen will be air conditioned, 
so that no matter how hot the weather is outside the 
interior will be cool and comfortable. It should be an 
inviting place to cool off.” 
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Fruit Pectin 
Where It Belongs and How to Use It 


By WM. A. ROOKER 


HAT candy is a highly 

nutritious and whole- 

some food cannot be 

denied but its health- 

fulness and palatability 
may be increased by the addition 
of fruit. Most fruit flavors seem 
universal in their appeal and the 
rich, deep colors of fully ripened 
fruit add much to the pleasing ap- 
pearance of a confection. Fruit 
contains easily digested invert 
sugars, organic acids beneficial to 
health, and certain mineral sub- 
stances that counteract the harmful 
acids resulting from the digestion 
of cereal or meat proteins. Many 
fruits also contain vitamin C which 
is so essential to the proper growth 
and development of children. Fruit 
candies are, therefore, very health- 
ful and nutritious and the many 
fruit varieties with their distinctive 
flavors and colors give opportunities 
for the candy maker to express his 
individual ingenuity. 

The average candy maker, how- 
ever, has not been very successful 
in making fruit pieces, particularly 
fruit jellies for either centers or* 
crystallizing. It has been his ex- 
perience that all fruits do not jell 
alike. Some fruits produce -strong, 
firm jellies and others, althongh 
handled in an identical manner, pro- 
duce jellies too soft for the purpose 
intended. The difficulties are fur- 
ther aggravated by the fact that 
these variations in jellying power 
do not only occur between different 
fruit groups or between varieties of 
the same group, but are often found 
between two lots of the same 
variety. 


Natural Fruit Results Uncertain 


To predetermine the value of any 
particular fruit for jelly making or 
to accurately control the variations 
found requires time, equipment and 
specific experience beyond the justi- 
fiable range of the average candy 
maker. Considering the uncertainty 
accompanying the use of fruit in 
the preparation of fruit jellies, it is 
not surprising that this class of con- 
fection has not been very popular 
in the past with the average candy 
maker. 

The variations in the jellying 
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powers of different lots of fruit are 
due to corresponding vanations in 
the nature and percentage of pectin 
contained in the fruits. 

Chemically, pectin is probably a 
carbohydrate (that group of sub- 
stances of which starch and sugar 
are also members). The chemist 
usually refers to pectin as a methyl! 
ester of pectic acid because it can 
be broken down to yield pectic acid 
and methyl alcohol. This, however, 
means but little to the candy maker, 
and from a practical viewpoint it is 
more interesting to say that pectin 
is the substance contained in fruits 
that causes pure fruit juice to jell 
or set when mixed with sugar and 
cooked to the proper concentration. 

If a fruit juice contains sufficient 
pectin it will produce firm jellies. 
If there is a deficiency in pectin, a 
desirable jelly cannot be obtained, 
which accounts for the long estab- 
lished practice of mixing fruit 
usually rich in pectin with those 
fruits that are difficult to jell. For 
example, most apples contain an 
abundance of pectin, while cherries, 
peaches and strawberries contain 
very little of this jelly-making sub- 
stance. However, mixing low pec- 
tin with high pectin fruits does not 
by any means insure one’s obtain- 
ing constantly uniform results. Fur- 
thermore, it has the added disadvan- 
tage of altering the distinctive fla- 
vor and color of the low pectin 
fruit. 


Commercial Fruit Pectins 


As is self-evident from the pre- 
ceding, one of the greatest difficul- 
ties encountered by the preserver in 
the past in endeavoring to obtain 
the desired set in his jams and jel- 
lies was to obtain and subsequently 
adjust the pectins. To meet the 
pressing need of the preserving in- 
dustry for a definite and reliable 
source of pectin, commercial pectin 
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preparations were first perfected. 
These preparations are now on the 
market in both liquid and powdered 
form and for the most part are of 
good quality and uniform jellying 
strengths. 

Today there are very few com- 
mercial manufacturers of jams and 
jellies who are not using prepared 
pectin in some form. ‘The candy 
maker should also avail himself of 
the many advantages inherent in 
commercial fruit pectins for basical- 
ly there is no material difference 
between the preparation of a jelly 
or jam for confections and the 
preparation of a jelly or jam sold 
as such for household table use. 

Commercial fruit pectin is manu- 
factured in two forms; i.e., pow- 
dered pectins and the so-called 
liquid pectins. In the manufacture 
of such preparations the pectins are 
extracted from fruit or fruit mate- 
rial containing an abundance of this 
substance. The extracted pectins 
are purified and then concentrated 
to a predetermined degree of con- 
centration. It is interesting to note 
that regardless of the degree of 
purification, the pectin preparations 
still show marked variations in 
jellying strength. Accurate and 
carefully controlled standardization 
is, therefore, necessary. Powdered 
pectin is standardized by the addi- 
tion of powdered sugar, thereby re- 
ducing the pectin to some definite 
jellying strength. Liquid pectin, be- 
ing simply a solution of pectin in 
water, is standardized by controlling 
the degree of concentration of the 
solution. joth types have their 
specific advantages and disadvan- 
tages but powdered pectin is per- 
haps best suited to the needs of the 
confectioner. 

Powdered vs. Liquid Pectins 

While it is difficult to prepare 
commercially a pectin solution con- 
taining over five or six per cent of 
actual pectin, powdered pectin may 
be largely the pure substance. For 
example, one pound of “No, 80” 
powdered apple pectin is equal in 
jellying strength to fourteen pounds 
of the best liquid pectin. The econo- 
mies in freight, storage and contain- 
ers are self-evident, and this econo- 
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my is reflected to the advantage of 
the consumer by comparatively 
lower selling prices. Another ad- 
vantage lies in the fact that pow- 
dered pectin keeps for a long period 
and a package may be opened and 
used only as needed. Liquid pectin. 
on the other hand, must be used 
within a short period after being 
opened or it will spoil. Pectin solu- 
tions are ideal media for molds. 

As previously mentioned, before 
the introduction of commercial pec- 
tin preparations, it was common 
practice to add apples to other fruits 
in the manufacture of jams and 
jellies. The old time preserver 
rightly appreciated the high jellying 
quality of apple pectins. 

Powdered apple pectin is manu- 
factured in various strengths but 
the strength preferable for candy 
making is designated as No. 80. 
This term means that one pound of 
the pectin will produce 80 pounds 
of perfect jellies when combined 
with the proper amounts of sugar 
and fruit acid. This designation, 
however, has naturally been made 
to meet the average preserver’s 
standards and the confectioner will 
probably find it necessary to use 25 
to 30% more pectin in his batches 
than the preserver would use in a 
batch of the same size. 


Not a Universal Substitute 


The most promising use of pectin 
in candy making is in the prepara- 
tion of fruit jelly and fruit jam 
pieces. It may be well to warn the 
candy maker at this point that pec- 
tin will not become a universal sub- 
stitute in candy making. It will not 
fully replace agar agar in Jap jellies, 
starch in starch gums and pastes, 
or gelatin in marshmallows. Like 
any other substance, pectin has its 
own definite uses, characteristics 
and limitations. 

To prepare a fruit jelly or jam 
of the desired stiffness or consisten- 
cy it is only necessary to properly 
combine three basic ingredients— 
sugar, acid and pectin. Sugar and 
acid are two of the most common 
and simple candy making materials, 
and pectin should be regarded in a 
like manner. The manufacture of 
fruit jam and jelly candies when 
using commercial pectin does not 
require any expensive or elaborate 
equipment. Any factory equipped 
for making starch cast goods has 
the necessary equipment for even 
the most intricate products in this 
class of confections. The cooking 
utensils may be of the simplest na- 
ture and while kettles equipped 
with stirring devices may be of 
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slight advantage, they are not nec- 
essary. 


Ripeness of Fruit 


When using fruit it is well to 
bear in mind that the fruit colors 
and flavors never reach the maxi- 
mum intensity until the fruit is 
fully ripe. Ripe fruit, however, 
contains but little pectin, but this is 
of no importance since the neces- 
sary pectin is to be supplied by the 
commercial pectin preparations. 
Therefore use fully ripe fruit and 
obtain the fullest flavors and color. 
There is no longer any need to re- 
strict oneself to the use of only one 
or two fruits as has been the cus- 
tom in the past. Any fruit or fruit 
juice may be utilized. Splendid re- 
sults may be easily obtained whether 
you use fresh fruits, dried fruits, 
frozen fruits or canned fruits. In 
addition, jellies may, of course, be 
prepared by using water only and 
adding any desired color and flavor. 
The fruit itself must always be used, 
however, in the preparation of jams 
for centers, fillings, etc. 

The candy maker can control the 
consistency or firmness of his fruit 
jams and jellies by simply varying 
the amount of pectin used or by 
finishing the batch at higher or 
lower temperatures. 

It is beyond the scope of an arti- 
cle of this nature to give detailed 
instructions or recipes for the prep- 
aration of various fruit pieces. The 
candy maker is expected to employ 
his own ingenuity and some experi- 
menting may be necessary to adjust 
the new products to his individual 
standards. 


Pectin Users’ Fourteen Points 


There are, however, certain basic 
procedures which must be followed 
in order to obtain the best results: 

First: Fruit pectin loses mate- 
rially in jellying strength when sub- 
jected to heat for too long a period. 
Fruit colors and flavors are also dis- 
sipated by prolonged heating. It is, 
therefore, important to cook fruit 
jams and jellies quickly. Never use 
a slow fire or low steam pressure. 

Second: Use fully ripe fruit and 
secure the maximum flavor and 
color in your finished products. 

Third: Powdered pectin has a 
tendency to paste or lump when 
wetted with fruit juice or water. It 
is therefore advisable to add some 
substance which will act as a dis- 
persing agent. Sugar answers this 
purpose admirably and the candy 
maker should use about four or five 
pounds of sugar to one pound of 
the powdered pectin, taking this 
sugar from the total sugar as 


weighed out for the batch. The 
sugar and pectin should be mixed 
dry and mixed well. The mixture 
is then placed in the kettle and the 
water or fruit or fruit juice is slow- 
ly added while stirring. Form a 
smooth paste first and gradually 
thin out with the balance of the 
juice or water. When the pectin is 
well dispersed, apply the heat and 
bring to a full rolling boil. Then 
add the balance of the granulated 
sugar and the corn syrup, continu- 
ing to cook until the desired sugar 
concentration is reached, as indi- 
cated on the thermometer. 

Fourth: Be sure that the pectin 
is in solution before adding the main 
portion of sugar. Pectin will not 
dissolve in strong sugar solutions, 
and unless all of the pectin is in 
solution, its full jellying strength 
cannot be obtained. 

Fifth: Any organic acid such as 
citric, tartaric or malic may be used 
in making fruit confections. The 
acid should be dissolved in the min- 
imum of water. Never add the acid 
until the batch is ready to be poured 
or cast, as pectin jellies set quickly 
after the addition of acid. 

Sixth: Jt is an advantage to have 
the depositor heated. Pectin goods 
set at much higher temperatures 
than is the case with either agar 
agar or gelatin. 

Seventh: When casting fruit jel- 
lies and jams by hand, add the cor- 
rect amount of acid to each funnel. 

Eight: Do not use grease with 
fruit jellies or jams, as grease or 
oil seems to interfere with the set- 
ting action. 

Ninth: Never pour fruit jellies 
and jams on metal slabs, for there 
is danger of discoloration being 
caused by the acid attacking the 
metal. 

Tenth: Never dip any fruit jam 
or jelly pieces until all surfaces are 
completely dry. Best results are ob- 
tained by placing the jam or jelly 
pieces in the dry room until all sur- 
faces are dry. 

Eleventh: Dry clean starch should 
be used, especially for crystallized 
jelly pieces. These must be free of 
starch if best results are to be ob- 
tained. Dry starch is not so essen- 
tial for pieces to be dipped or for 
jelly cordials. 

Twelfth: When jelly pieces are 
to be crystallised, they should be 
well dried before being placed in 
the crystallizing syrup. Although 
the pieces may appear to have been 
toughened by the drying action, the 
syrup will usually soften them. If 
the surfaces were not dry, however, 


(Turn to page 62) 
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Salesman- Dealer Relationships 


By CHARLES L. LOW 
President, Charles L. Low Sales Service 
Chicago, Ill. 


ANY dealer salesmen doubt the pos- 
sibility of selling in the way this 
series suggests, and dealers doubt 
the recommendations salesmen 

. . They claim the public must ‘‘start 


’ 


make. 
buying.’ 

Salesmen doubt if dealers can be ‘‘educated.’’ 
They claim they must have enough gumption to 
start off by themselves. 

Dealers claim the display suggestion didn’t 
work. It only sold a few more the first day, or 
the first week. 

Salesmen claim the effort to improve dealers 
is worthless. Only a few accepted the ideas and 
carried them out. 

Dealers can’t see any progress, even with the 
ideas they are offered to sell merchandise. It’s 
up one week, down the next. 

Salesmen can’t see any progress with deal- 
ers. Some they stated doing a job have quit. 
Others refuse to start at all. 

Dealers will say, to suggestions upon adver- 
tising, goods display and salesmanship: ‘‘ Bah, 
I’ve tried all that stuff.’’ m 

Salesmen will say, to suggestions upon dealer 
education: ‘‘Bah, I’ve tried all that stuff.’’ 

Dealers will say: ‘‘The public is broke’’—or, 
‘‘They’re hoarding their money. You can’t get 
them to spend a thing.’’ 

Salesmen will say: ‘‘Dealers are nuts. They 
refuse to make any effort. They’re stupid and 
lazy, and it’s just wasting time to try to get 
them to do anything.’’ 

We could continue with this. But why 
bother? 

It all gets down to this: The best way a dealer 
can put in his time is in using advertising, goods 
display, and salesmanship to move merchan- 
dise. It’s his only chance. This, in spite of the 
fact that progress is almost sure to be slow, ir- 
regular and often discouraging. 

And our best bet is to help him do it. It’s 
our best chance. In spite of the fact that prog- 
ress is almost sure to be slow, irregular and 
often discouraging. 


Sources of Information 


And here, we have the setting for our work 
with human stuff. Ht is easy to sum it all up: 
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@ “IDEAS are cheap. The world is full of them,” 
says Mr. Low, in this stimulating article which 
everyone interested in candy selling sheuld 
read. “The chief item is to get them applied. So 
let uS not simply make suggestions. Let us aid 
in putting them to work.” . . . . . . 


1. We must gain a sound position with our 
dealers, their respect, if not their admiration, 
for our ability as business men in the field of 
merchandising. 

2. We must carefully cultivate this attitude 
of our dealers by constantly offering sensible 
and practical suggestions, both upon our line in 
terms of the dealers’ businesses, and upon their 
businesses entirely apart from our line. 

3. We must lead dealers to expect sugges- 
tions from us, and lead them to have respect for 
our opinion, by offering practical suggestions 
each time we call. 

4. We have already learned that it is best 
to make suggestions of any importance in a 
series of carefully planned steps—and that the 
more important the changes which result from 
our suggestions, the greater our standing with 
the dealer and his people. 

5. Unless we follow this plan, our relation- 
ships with dealers are likely to be such that we 
cannot possibly do the plans and policies of our 
company justice—we may even injure them be- 
cause we present them. 

6. Without the right human relationships, 
in times such as these, any attempt at serious 
dealer work is practically useless, and even then, 
it is almost certain to be slow, irregular and dis- 
couraging. 

Rather a heavy burden? No, not at all. There 
are many sources of information which dealer 
salesmen can use in developing this form of 
selling, improving the quality of their dealer 
relationships. 

First, any salesman who has studied this 
series of articles has the basic principles of his 
job. Without these, the effort is hopeless. Mani- 
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festly, this series, ‘‘Selling Dealers,’’ cannot 
offer the specific information needed for all 
fields, but here are the places for any salesman 
to get it: 

Other Dealers: The study of the operations 
of successful dealers in the salesman’s own field 
is by long odds the most fertile source of ready 
information. It is information which only dealer 
salesmen can easily get, first hand. 

Now, here is a queer thing about such infor- 
mation. Only salesmen who offer help get much 
of it. Let a salesman begin to offer his dealers 
suggestions and aid and he will be buried under 
a veritable avalanche of suggestions and aid in 
return. He will discover things about the work 
and plans of his dealers he never even suspected 
before. Much of it will be usable with his re- 
maining dealers. 

But a word of caution is needed. Do not use 
very much, the starting phrase: ‘‘Here’s what 
a dealer in ———— told me he used ...’’ Leave 
other dealers out. Somehow, dealers like to feel 
that the suggestions come from the salesman 
or his company, and that the suggestions are 
offered to him, especially, if not to him alone. 
It is just as well to let the dealer believe this. 

A better lead is to say: ‘‘Jim, our company 
has been making an investigation (true, for the 
salesman is an employe of the company) and 
I note that it happens you can use an idea we 
have developed to advantage.’’ 


s 











Only salesmen who offer help get much of it. 


_ Or, it can start with the dealer’s own prob- 
lem: ‘‘Mr. Barton, I’ve been thinking over your 
counter arrangement here, ever since my last 
trip. Remember, we talked about it then. I’ve 
been studying it all over, keeping in mind just 
what happens to your store traffic, and how 
your displays are arranged. Here’s something 
I believe is worth a try... .’’ 

Or, ‘‘Our displays are not working quite so 
well as they should for you, Mr. Oldham. 1 
noticed that the last time I was here, and I’ve 
been thinking it all out here recently. Let’s 
see just what happens .. .’’ followed by a study 
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of traffic right in the store, in relation to the 
display. 

It is a simple thing—this omission of a lot 
of discussion of other dealers, their methods, 
their records with our product. But it works. 
We gently lead Mr. Dealer to feel that we have 
come to see him. That he is the important 
dealer. That while we may have other dealers, 
they are just incidental, and the real reason for 
every trip is to take him by the hand and help 
him. 

Note how the type of lead above does this. 
‘*T’ve been thinking, since I was last here’’ 
this type of thing should be studiously carried 
out in all dealer work. It is one of the most 
important factors in giving a dealer a feeling 
of appreciation and place. 

Trade Papers: Trade publications for the 
dealer salesman’s field should always receive 
attention. Many trade publications do an ex 
cellent job, nowadays. True, few of them ex- 
plain their suggestions in terms of forces and 
people—they simply offer suggestions upon 
what to do and how to do it. But a salesman 
with an understanding of principles and forces 
can readily explain the reasons for suggestions 
he finds in their pages, in terms of a dealer’s 
particular business. 

Many trade paper ideas are easily adapted 
to the furtherance of one’s own particular line, 
no matter what field the paper covers, once a 
salesman understands the principles of mer 
chandising. 

Advertising and selling publications, too, 
carry suggestions which can be developed to ad- 
vantage, either for the salesman’s line, or the 
dealer field in which he works. 

For the rest, there are many good books upon 
the subject of retailing, many magazines which 
deal with business generally. Much has been 
written recently upon the operation of chains 
and department stores, though a large share of 
this is economic, rather than helpful from the 
selling standpoint. 

Every dealer salesman should read, and read 
widely, in the fields suggested. Then, if he has 
some spare time left, he can turn to detective 
stories or westerns, if his taste runs that way, 
but history, biography, and science can do his 
work far more good. 


Appreciation and Place for Dealers 


Please let no salesman feel that the job is 
simply for him to get into the good graces of 
his dealers. This is only half of it. The other 
half is to make his dealers feel that he appre- 
ciates them, that both the salesman and the 
company are ready to accord them place for per- 
formance. 
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The first step in building the idea that the 
dealer is appreciated is interest in his business, 
the sort of interest which results in helpful sug- 
gestions. It is easy to know if a dealer man is 
a master craftsman on this point. 

Time after time, the writer has seen men make 
‘alls upon small dealers—almost inconsequen- 
tial dealers, and make those men feel that they 
were the chief reason the salesman left the 
plant or the office. No fulsome flattery was used. 
Only an attitude. 

We have hinted at it above, under methods of 
starting suggestions. But it is a habit of mind, 
this matter of presenting everything to dealers 
in such terms that they feel they are favored, 
and one which demands constant cultivation. 

It is not only a habit of mind and thought, it 
involves all a salesman’s dealings with his buy- 
ers. Some men do it naturally. Some men 
never seem to achieve it, and some carry it too 
far, and lead the dealer to expect the presidents 
of their companies to lend them pocket money. 

Perhaps the best way to sum it up is to feel 
this way: 

Mr. Dealer, you’re all right. Some things you 
need, some improvements you can make, but we're 
all like that. I’m looking out for your interests, be- 
cause my company wouldn’t have a salesman who 
didn’t. 
dealers. I know it, too. 


Our house knows our work is to aid our 


Many salesmen try to make their relationship 
personal, to the exclusion of the house they 
work for. It’s no good. The relationship, per- 
sonal as it may be, should be a business rela- 
tionship, and that means a salesman ‘‘fronting’’ 
for a business, not for himself. 

It may be well to point out that many sales- 
man-dealer relationships are almost on a ‘‘mar- 
riage basis.’’ Both parties have reached the 
point where they are used to each other, little 
is expected from either side. No appreciation 
is shown for anything accomplished. It is an 
interminable round of little sales, little orders, 
little gossip—dull as ditchwater—nothing stim- 
ulating, nothing warm and human, nothing to 
lift the affair out of its rut. 

The ‘‘big new program’’ in such a condition, 
is about the equivalent of a movie in the life of 
a suburban married couple. Just something to 
see, to talk about for a short time, and forget. 
Is it any wonder that the ‘‘handsome stranger’’ 
in the form of a competing salesman who 
‘*doesn’t know what an ordinary chap the dealer 
is,’’ often comes in and starts a ‘‘real affair’’ 
which has all the ear-marks of the eternal tri- 
angle, with the dealer playing the part of the 
neglected wife, looking for romance. 

How men love a. bit of appreciation. They 
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CHARLES L. LOW 


This instructive discussion by Charles L. Low, a 
nationally-known authority on selling, is especially 
arranged for The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 
The accompanying article is a portion of “Selling 
Dealers,” written in nine separate units by Mr. Low 
and published by the Manz Corporation, Chicago 
and New York. Mr. Low has made extensive sales 
surveys in the distribution field of the candy industry. 


are worse than women. Don’t neglect it. It’s 
the essence of human stuff. 


W orking with Dealers 


One of the finest ways to collect information, 
and also one of the best ways to get started out 
upon correct relationships with dealers, is to 
work with dealers and their people. 

We have already mentioned the folly of try- 
ing to squirt the air full of ‘‘fine ideas’’ without 
plan or progress. We have already mentioned 
that the best plant is to offer one or two prac- 
tical suggestions and see that they are carried 
out. 

Ideas are cheap. The world is filled with 
them. The chief item is to get them applied. 

So let us not simply make suggestions; let us 
aid in putting them to work. 

A fine way to start is with some simple dis- 
play ideas which can be built up in stores by the 
salesman while he is right on the ground. If 
adjustments are to be made in stock display, or 
the place of the display in the store, offer to 
aid in it, at once, if this is practical. 

If there is an adjustment in the ‘‘work de- 
partment’’ which needs doing, take a few min- 
utes and show dealer sales people how to carry 
it out. Work with an actual customer if pos- 
sible. Let one of them pose as a customer, if 
necessary. 

Many salesmen have proved it better to spend 
a little more time with dealers and get them 
started right, actually peel off the coat and show 
them how, than to squirt out the suggestions 
and walk off. 

How far to go with this sort of thing is a 

(Turn to page 48) 
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Here’s the Complete Code! 


.. - as Submitted to NRA for 
Public Hearing Scheduled Feb. 26 


HE Code of Fair Competition for the Candy 
Manufacturing Industry has been submitted 
to NRA, and its public hearing has been set 
for Monday, February 26. The final draft, 

after retouching by the NRA Legal Division, was 
mailed to all members of the National Confectioners’ 
Association, which sponsored the Code, as well as to 
non-members throughout the industry. Letters an- 
nouncing the public hearing date and enclosing the 
printed Code were mailed from the offices of Secre- 
tary Olin M. Jacobs in Chicago on February 6. 

The complete Code as it will be presented at the 
public hearing is reprinted below and on the accom- 
panying pages, in service to the Code Committee of 
the N. C. A. Industrial Recovery Division and readers 
of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER in order 
that the entire industry may become informed upon it. 

The N. C. A. offices have offered to clarify the mean- 
ing and intent of any of the proposed rules. President 
George H. Williamson also plans to arrange a confer- 
ence in Washington on Saturday, February 24, open to 
all who may wish to discuss the Code before the hear- 
ing. Those who plan to attend the conference are asked 
to inform Secretary Jacobs so that adequate meeting 
quarters can be arranged. 

In his letter of transmittal, commenting upon the 
Code and its provisions for administration and enforce- 
ment Mr. Jacobs said: 

“Tt should be borne in mind that the Code as finally 
submitted is the result of many conferences with NRA, 
and that amendments, either additions or eliminations, 
will involve extension of hearings, delays and expense 

“Article VI, section 13, paragraph (b) provides that 
the Code Authority may adopt by-laws, rules and regu- 
lations for the administration and enforcement of the 
Code. As the Code conferences have progressed, it 
has become obvious that a number of provisions could 
be better handled as regulations rather than as inflexible 
parts of the Code. 

“Tt should, also, be noted that paragraph (h) author- 
izes the Code Authority to recommend to the admin- 
istrator further trade practice provisions. 

“Section 9 provides that, at any time, if the admin- 
istrator considers the Code Authority not truly rep- 
resentative of the industry, he may prescribe hearings 
and require appropriate modifications in the method of 
selecting the Code Authority. 

“Section 14 assures any member of the industry or 
party in any proceeding the right of appeal to the ad- 
ministrator from the findings or the rulings of the Code 
Authority. 

“The first eleven (11) rules in article VIII have 
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been lifted from the Model Code with very slight 
changes and are included at the request of the Deputy 
Administrator.” 


The Code follows: 


Code of Fair Competition for the Candy Manufactur- 
ing Industry as submitted to the Administrator 
by the National Confectioners Association 


ARTICLE I. PURPOSES 


To effectuate the policies of Title I of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, this Code submitted as a Code of 
Fair Competition for the Candy Manufacturing Industry, 
and upon approval by the President, its provisions shall be 
the standards of fair competition for such industry, and 
shall be binding upon every member thereof. 


ARTICLE II. DEFINITIONS 


SeEcTION 1. The term “President” as used herein means 
the President of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The terms “Act” and “Administrator” as used 
herein mean, respectively, Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, and the Administrator for National Recov- 
ery. 

Sec. 3. The term “Candy Manufacturing Industry” as 
used herein shall include manufacturers of candy and such 
related branches or subdivisions as may from time to time 
be included under the provisions of this Code by the Pres- 
ident, but shall not include a branch or subdivision of the 
industry for which a Code of Fair Competition has been or 
shall hereafter be approved by the President. 

Sec. 4. The term “candy” as used herein shall include 
all articles taxable as candy under the Revenue Act of 1932 
and the Regulations adopted by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury under the Act, except (1) products included within 
the definition of “Cocoa Products” contained in the Defini- 
tions and Standards for Food Products (Service and Regu- 
latory announcements, Food and Drug No. 2, Fourth Revi- 
sion, August, 1933),fand (2) solid chocolate bars with added 
fruits and/or nuts. 

Sec. 5. The term “member of the industry” as used here- 
in shall include any individual, partnership, association, 
corporation or other form of enterprise engaged in the in- 
dustry, either as an employer or on his or its own behalf 


Sec. 6. The term “employee” as used herein means any 
person engaged in the industry in any capacity receiving 
compensation for his service, irrespective of the nature or 
method of payment of such compensation, except a member 
of the industry. 


Sec. 7. The term “employer” as used herein means any 
person by whom any such employee is compensated or em- 
ployed. 

Sec. 8. The term “watchman” as used herein means em- 
ployees ninety (90) per cent of whose time is devoted to 
watching and guarding the premises of the establishment 

Sec. 9. The term “outside salesmen” as used herein 
means salesmen eighty (80) per cent of whose time is 
devoted to selling functions. 


Sec. 10. The term “outside deliverymen” as used herein 
means deliverymen who perform delivery functions exclu- 
sively and who do not sell. 
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Sec. 11. The term “learner” as used herein means any 
employee requiring special training and experience in a par- 
ticular duty or occupation not to exceed 30 days and who 
has not been previously employed in a similar capacity for 
a learning period within the industry. 

Sec. 12. The term “buyer” as used herein shall mean and 
include any person who purchases any candy for purposes 
of resale. 

Sec. 13. The term “immediate trade area” as used herein 
shall mean and include all territory within a fifty (50) mile 
radius of the center of a city of over 500,000 population and 
within a twenty-five (25) mile radius of the center of a 
city of less than 500,000 population. 


Sec. 14. The term “South” as used herein shall mean 
and include North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Sec. 15. Population for the purposes of this Code shall 
be determined by reference to the latest Federal Census. 


ARTICLE III. HOURS 


Section 1. No employee shall be permitted to work in 
excess of forty (40) hours in any one week or eight (8) 
hours in any twenty-four (24) hour period, except as herein 
otherwise provided. A normal work day shall not exceed 
eight (8) hours. 

(a) Watchmen may be permitted to work a maximum of 
fifty-six (56) hours per week. 

(b) Outside deliverymen may be permitted to work a max- 
imum of forty-eight (48) hours per week. 

(c) Firemen and engineers may be permitted to work a tol- 
erance of 10 per cent in excess of the maximum hours 
provided in Section 1 of this Article. 

(d) Foremen receiving not less than $25.00 per week and 

foreladies receiving not less than $20.00 per week may 

be permitted to work not in excess of one additional 
hour in any one day in non-productive work essential 
for their respective departments, such foremen and 
foreladies not to exceed a ratio of one to every thirty 

(30) factory employees or fraction thereof of each em- 

ployer. 

Shipping and receiving crews may be permitted to 

work four (4) hours per week im excess of the max- 

imum hours per week provided in Section 1 of this 

Article and provided further that such employees shall 

be compensated by at least time and one-third for all 

hours worked in excess of the maximum. 


(e 


— 


Sec. 2. The provisions of this Article shall not apply to 
persons employed in managerial and executive capacities 
who earn not less than $35.00 per week or outside salesmen. 

Sec. 3. The maximum hours fixed in the foregoing Sec- 
tion 1 shall not apply to employees on emergency mainte- 
nance and emergency repair work provided that such em- 
ployee shall be compensated by at least time and one-third 
for all hours worked in excess of the maximum, and reports 
shall be made monthly to the Code Authority stating the 
number of hours worked in excess of the maximum. 


Sec. 4. During the peak periods not to exceed twelve (12) 
weeks in either half of any calendar year and not to exceed 
a total of eighteen (18) weeks in any full calendar year, 
employees may be permitted to work a maximum of forty- 
four (44) hours per week but not to exceed nine (9) hours 
in any one day. All such extra hours shall be compensated 
at the regular hourly rates hereinafter provided in this 
Code. Employees may be permitted to work an additional 
four (4) hours per week in excess of the forty-four (44) 
hours herein provided but all additional hours in excess 
of forty-four (44) hours per week shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-third. 

Sec. 5. No person employed in clerical or office work shall 
be permitted to work in excess of forty (40) hours in any 
one week or eight (8) hours in any twenty-four (24) hour 
period, except that such employees. may be permitted to 
work nine (9) hours per day one day in each week. Dur- 
ing inventory periods in two weeks in each half of the 
calendar year office employees may be permitted to work a 
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total of nine hours overtime in each week provided that 
such extra hours shall be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-third. A normal work day shall not exceed eight (8) 
hours. 


Sec.6. No employee shall be permitted to work more 
than six (6) days in any seven (7) day period. This pro- 
vision shall not apply to employees on emergency mainte- 
nance and emergency repair work, and firemen and engi- 
neers when engaged in work of an emergency nature inci- 
dent to their duties or occupations, and reports shall be 
made monthly to the Code Authority stating the number 
of hours worked in such emergency. 

Sec.7. No employer shall knowingly permit any em- 
ployee to work for any time which, when totaled with that 
already performed with another employer or employers in 
this industry, exceeds the maximum permitted herein. 


ARTICLE IV. WAGES 


Section 1. No employee shall be paid in any pay period 
less than the rate of as follows: 


(a) Male employees 40 cents per hour, and female em- 
ployees 35 cents per hour within cities of over 500,000 
population and their immediate trade area. 

Male employees 37% cents per hour, and female em- 
ployees 32% cents per hour within cities from 100,000 
to 500,000 population and their immediate trade area. 


Male employees 35 cents per hour, and female em- 
ployees 30 cents per hour within cities of less than 
100,000 population and their immediate trade area. 
In the South, employees may be paid five (5) cents 
per hour less than the minimum wage rates herein- 
before provided, except that no male employee shall 
be paid less than 32% cents per hour and no female 
employee shall be paid less than 27% cents per hour 
Learners not to exceed 5 per cent of the total number 
of employees may be paid at the rate of 85 per cent 
of the minimum wages herein provided. 


(b 


— 


(c 


— 


(d 


— 


(e 


_— 


Sec. 2. No person employed in clerical or office work shall 
be paid less than at the rate of $16.00 per week for a 40- 
hour week. 

Sec. 3. No person employed as a watchman shall be paid 
less than at the rate of $16.00 per week for a 56-hour week. 

Sec. 4. Office boys and messengers not to exceed 5 per 
cent of the total number of office employees may be paid 
$2.00 per week less than the minimum rates provided in 
Section 2 of this Article. 

Sec. 5. Female employees performing substantially the 
same work as male employees shall receive the same rate 
of pay as male employees. 

Sec. 6. This ArtricLe establishes a minimum rate of pay 
which shall apply irrespective of whether an employee is 
actually compensated on a time rate, piece work or other 
basis. 

Sec. 7. Equitable adjustments in the pay schedules of 
all employees above the minimum shall be made within 
thirty (30) days after the approval of this Code by any 
member of the industry who has not heretofore made such 
adjustments, and the first monthly report of wages re- 
quired to be filed under this Code shall contain all wage 
increases made since May 1, 1933. The Code Authority 
shall determine the fact of equitable adjustments by all 
members of the industry and shall submit its findings to 
the Administrator for his. approval. 

Sec. 8. After the effective date of this Code, wages shall 
be exempt from any charges, fines and/or deductions 
accruing to the benefit of the employer. 

Sec. 9. After the effective date of this Code no employer 
shall withhold wages. 

Sec. 10. A person whose earning capacity is limited be- 
cause of age or physical or mental handicap may be em- 
ployed on light work at a wage below the minimum estab- 
lished by this Code if the employer obtains from the State 
authority designated by the United States Department of 
Labor a certificate authorizing his employment at such 
wages and for such hours as shall be stated in the certifi- 
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Calendar of 
Public Hearings on Codes 


UBLIC hearing on the Chocolate and Cocoa 
manufacturers’ Code will be held in Wash- 
ington Feb. 23 and 24. 

Public hearing for the Candy Manufacturing 
Industry has been set for Feb. 26. A meeting 
open to all who desire clarification of any sections 
of the Code will be held on Feb. 24, arranged by 
President George H. Williamson of the N.C.A. 

Date for the public hearing on the Code for the 
Wholesale Confectioners Industry was announced 
by Herbert Tenzer, Executive Director of the 
F. W. C. A., as tentatively set for Feb. 28. 

Public hearing on the Retail Manufacturer's 
Code is expected to be held shortly after that of 
the Candy Manufacturing Industry. 

Mr. P. J. Taft, Assistant Deputy Administra- 
tor, has represented the NRA in recent negotia- 
tions. 





cate. Each employer shall file with the Code Authority a 
list of all such persons employed by him. 


ARTICLE V. GENERAL LABOR PROVISIONS 


Section 1. No person under sixteen (16) years of age 
shall be employed in the industry. No person under eight- 
een (18) years of age shall be employed at operations or 
occupations which are hazardous in nature or dangerous to 
health. The Code Authority shall submit to the Adminis- 
trator before June Ist, 1934, a list of such operations or 
occupations. In any State an employer shall be deemed 
to have complied with this provision as to age if he shall 
have on file a certificate or permit duly issued by the Au- 
thority in such State empowered to issue employment or 
age certificates or permits showing that the employee is 
of the required age. 

Sec. 2. In compliance with Section 7 (a) of the Act, it is 
provided: 


(a) That employees shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively, through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such representatives or 
in self-organization or in other concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection. 

(b) That no employee and no one seeking employment 

. shall be required as a condition of employment to 
join any company union or to refrain from joining, 
organizing, or assisting a labor organization of his 
own choosing; and 

(c) That employers shall comply with the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions 
of employment approved by the President. 


Sec. 3. No employer shall change the method of payment 
of employees’ compensation or reclassify employees or 
duties or occupations performed or discharge employees 
for the purpose of re-employing them at lower rates or 
engage in any other subterfuge for the purpose of defeating 
the purposes or provisions of the Act or of this Code. 

Sec. 4. Within each State, members of this industry shall 
comply with the laws of such State imposing more strin- 
gent requirements reguiating the minimum age of employ- 
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ment, wages, hours of work, or health, fire or general work 
ing conditions, than under this Code. 

Sec. 5. All employers shall post complete copies of 
ArticLte I[I—Hovwrs, Articte I1V—Waces, and Articte V— 
GENERAL LaBpor Provisions of this Code in conspicuous 
places continuously accessible to all employees. 

Sec. 6. In addition to information required to be sub- 
mitted to the Code Authority, there shall be furnished to 
Government agencies such stated information as the Ad- 
ministrator may deem necessary for the purposes recited in 
Section 3 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


ARTICLE VI. ADMINISTRATION 


Section 1. There shall forthwith be constituted a Code 
Authority consisting of seven (7) persons to be selected in 
the following manner: 


(a) One person shall be the President of the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association. 

(b) Six persons shall be elected according to a plan set 
forth in Section 2 of this Article. 

(c) At least one member of the Code Authority shall be 
a person who is a non-member of the Association, and 


At least one member of the Code Authority shall be 
a member of the Industry whose dollar volume of sales 
was less than $100,000.00 during the calendar year 
next preceding the date of election of the Code 
Authority. 

(e) In addition to membership as above provided there 
may be not more than three members to be appointed 
by the President, to serve without vote or expense to 
the Industry. 


(d 


Sec. 2. The plan for election of members of the Code 
Authority shall be as follows: 


(a) Five members of the industry shall be nominated by 
the members of the industry located in the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Virginia, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. 

(b) Five members of the industry shall be nominated by 
the members of the industry located in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Wyoming, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. 

(c) Five members of the industry shall be nominated by 
the members of the industry located in the States of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, 
Indiana, and Ohio. 

(d) Five members of the industry shall be nominated by 
the members of the industry located in the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia. 

(e) Five members of the industry shall be nominated by 
the members of the industry located in the states of 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 


Sec. 3. At least one of each group of the five nominees 
provided for in Section 2 shall be a member of the indus- 
try whose dollar volume of sales was less than $100,000.00 
during the calendar year next preceding the date of nomi- 
nation, and provided further, that at least one of each 
group of five nominees provided for in Section 2 shall be a 
non-member of the Association. 

Sec. 4. Nominations shall be made at a meeting of the 
members of the industry within each one of the several 
geographical divisions set forth in Section 2 of this Article. 
Voting for nominees may be by person or by proxy after 
such notice as the Secretary of the Association, subject to 
the disapproval of the Administrator, shall have given each 
known member of the industry within each one of the 
several geographical divisions provided for in Section 2, 
and the notice shall specifically state the time, place, pur- 
pose of the meeting, and that voting may be in person or 
by proxy. 
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Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Association shall designate 
an independent agency to receive the list of nominees from 
each one of the several geographical divisions provided for 
in Section 2, and forthwith the designated agency shall 
mail ballots to each known member of the industry, which 
ballots shall contain a complete list of names of the nomi- 
nees to be voted upon and shall further attach to each 
ballot a notice of election, which notice shall specifically 
state the rules, regulations, and conditions governing the 
election of members of the Code Authority, and the further 
specific statement that voting may be either by mail ballot, 
in person, or by proxy. Such act or action of the Secretary 
of the Association, and/or the designated agency as may 
be taken in pursuance of the provisions of this Section 
shall be subject to the disapproval of the Administrator. 

Sec. 6. Votes of members of the industry for the election 
of the Code Authority shall be weighted on the basis of one 
vote for each $100,000.00 (disregarding fractions) of dollar 
volume of sales during the calendar year next preceding 
the date of the election and such voting may be cumula- 
tive; provided, however, that each member of the industry 
shall be entitled to at least one vote. 

Sec. 7. The term of the Code Authority shall be one year 
from the date of election there. 


Sec. 8. Each trade or industrial association directly or 
indirectly participating in the selection or activities of the 
Code Authority shall (1) impose no inequitable restrictions 
on membership, and (2) submit to the Administrator true 
copies of its articles of association, by-laws, regulation, and 
any amendments when made thereto, together with such 
other information as to membership, organization, and 
activities as the Administrator may deem necessary to effec- 
tuate the purpose of the Act. 


Sec. 9. In order that the Code Authority shall at all 
times be truly representative of the Industry and in other 
respects comply with the provisions of the Act, the Admin- 
istrator may prescribe such hearings as he may deem 
proper; and thereafter if he shall find that the Code Au- 
thority is not truly representative or does not in other 
respects comply with the provisions of the Act, may require 
an appropriate modification in the method of selection of 
the Code Authority. 


Sec. 10. Members of the industry shall be entitled to 
participate in and share the benefits,of the activities of 
the Code Authority and to participate in the selection of 
the members thereof by assenting to and complying with 
the requirements of this Code and sustaining their reason- 
able share of the expenses of-its preparation and admin- 
istration. Such reasonable share of the expenses of prepar- 
ation and administration shall be determined by the Code 
Authority, subject to review by the Administrator, on the 
basis of volume of business and/or such other factors as 
may be deemed equitable. 


Sec. 11. Nothing contained in this Code shall constitute 
the members of the Code Authority partners for any pur- 
pose. Nor shall any member of the Code be liable in any 
manner to anyone for any act of any other member, officer. 
agent, or employee of the Code Authority. Nor shall any 
member of the Code Authority, exercising reasonable 
diligence in the conduct of his duties hereunder, be liable 
to anyone for any action or omission to act under this 
Code, except for his own willful misfeasance or non- 
feasance. 


Sec. 12. If the Administrator shall determine that any 
action of a Code Authority or any agency thereof may be 
unfair or unjust or contrary to the public interest, the 
Administrator may require that such action be suspended 
to afford an opportunity for investigation of the merits of 
such action and further consideration by such Code Au- 
thority or agency pending final action which shall not be 
effective unless the Administrator approves or unless he 
shall fail to disapprove after thirty days’ notice to him of 
intention to proceed with such action in its original or 
modified form. 


POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 13. The Code Authority shall have the following 
further powers and duties, the exercise of which shall be 
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W. D. Himes Industrial Advisor 
to NRA in Code Hearing 


M. D. HIMES, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of R. E. Rodda Candy Co., 
and American Caramel Co., Lancaster, Pa., has 
been selected as Industrial Advisor in connection 
with hearings on the Code for the manufacturing 
confectioners, according to the N. C. A. Bulletin. 
Mr. Himes has spent several months in General 
Johnson’s organization as advisor on industrial 
problems. This acquaintance with NRA and his 
experience as a candy manufacturer qualifies him 
exceptionally to serve both the Administration and 
the confectionery industry on this occasion. 





reported to the Administrator and shall be subject to his 
right, on review, to disapprove any action taken by the 
Code Authority. 


(a) To insure the execution of the provisions of this Code 
and provide for the compliance of the industry with 
the provisions of the Act. 

(b) To adopt by-laws and rules and regulations for its 

procedure and for the administration and enforcement 

of the Code. 

To obtain from members of the industry such informa- 

tion and reports as the Administrator may deem neces- 

sary for the purposes recited in Section 3 (a) of the 

Act, which information and reports shall be submitted 

by members to such administrative and/or govern- 

ment agencies as the Administrator may designate; 
provided that nothing in this Code shall relieve any 
member of the industry of any existing obligations to 
furnish reports to any government agency. No in- 
dividual reports shall be disclosed to any other mem- 
ber of the industry or any other party except to such 
governmental agencies as may be directed by the 

Administrator. 

(d) To use such trade associations and other agencies as 
it deems proper for the carrying out of any of its 
activities provided for herein, provided that nothing 
herein shall relieve the Code Authority of his duties 
or responsibilities under the Code and that such trade 
associations and agencies shall at all times be subject 
to and comply with the provisions hereof. 

(e) To make recommendations to the Administrator for 
the ccordination of the administration of this Code 
with such other Codes, if any, as may be related to 
the industry. 

(f) To secure from members of the industry an equitable 
and proportionate payment of the reasonable expenses 
of maintaining the Code Authority and its activities. 


To cooperate with the Administrator in regulating the 
use of any N. R. A. insignia solely by those members 
of the industry who have assented to, and are com- 
plying with this Code. 

(h) To recommend to the Administrator further fair trade 
practice provisions to govern members of the industry 
in their relations with each other or with other indus- 
tries and to recommend to the Administrator measures 
for industrial planning, including stabilization of em- 
ployment. 

To study the problem of improved accounting and cost 
finding for the industry and submit to the Adminis- 
trator recommendations for elements of cost to be 
used by the Code Authority to administer and enforce 
the provisions of this Code. Upon the approval of the 
Administrator, such elements of cost shall be binding 
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upon all the members of the industry, provided, how- 
ever, that until such time as the Administrator has 
approved the elements of cost and such elements of 
cost are made known to the members of the industry, 
any sales made at prices quoted, listed, or filed to 
conform with the provisions of this Code shall not be 
declared in violation of this Section except that noth- 
ing herein shall deprive the Administrator of the right 
at any time to order withdrawal of any member's 
price which the Administrator shall decide to be less 
than the member's cost. 


Sec. 14. No provision of this Code shall deny to any 
member of the Code or to any party in any proceeding the 
right to appeal to the Administrator nor prevent, at any 
time, direct appeal to him from any determination of the 
Code Authority. The Code Authority may, if it chooses, 
invoke the procedure provided for in this section. 


ARTICLE VII. OPEN PRICE PLAN 


Section 1. Each member of the industry shall, within 
ten (10) days after the effective date of this Code, file 
with the Code Authority not less than five copies of such 
member’s published current price lists covering all candy 
of his own manufacture. Such published price lists shall 
contain the number of count units and net weights of 
packages, the contents of which are sold to the consumer 
by count and shall include all discounts, allowances, terms 
and conditions of sale, which shall be uniform for all 
buyers of the same class under like terms and conditions 
in the same marketing area. After the expiration of the 
said ten (10) days each member shall at all times main- 
tain on file with the Code Authority published price lists 
for all candy of his own manufacture and shall adhere 
strictly to the prices and terms of such lists and shall not 
make any change in such price lists except as hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec. 2. Following the filing with the Code Authority of 
the first price lists, any member of the Industry desiring to 
change such price lists shall file revised price lists with the 
Code Authority to become effective immediately. 

All prices and/or terms and other conditions of sale so 
filed with the Code Authority as provided for in this article 
shall be open to the inspection of members of the industry. 
Upon the request of any member of the industry the Code 
Authority shall furnish such member copies of such prices 
and/or terms and other conditions of sale so filed, provided, 
however, that the Code Authority may refuse such request 
unless such member pay the cost of such service, as estab- 
lished by the Code Authority subject to the approval of 
the Administrator. 


ARTICLE VIII. TRADE PRACTICE RULES 


Rute 1. INACCURATE ADVERTISING 


No member of the industry shall publish advertising 
(whether printed, radio, display or of any other nature) 
which is misleading or inaccurate in any material par- 
ticular, nor shall any member in any way misrepresent any 
goods (including but without limitation to its use, trade- 
mark, grade, quality, quantity, price, origin, size, sub- 
stance, character, nature, finish, material, content, or prep- 
aration) or credit terms, value, policies, services, or the 
nature or form of the business conducted. 


Rute 2. Fase BILLING 
No member of the industry shall knowingly withhold from 
or insert in any quotation or invoice any statement that 
makes it inaccurate in any material particular. 


Rute 3. INAccURATE REFERENCES TO COMPETITORS 
No member of the industry shall publish advertising 
which refers inaccurately in any material particular to any 


competitors or their goods, prices, values, credit terms, 
policies or services. 


Rute 4. SELLING BeLow Cost 
No member of the industry shall sell any candy at a 
price below his own individual cost, except that a member 
of the industry may meet the lower prices of a competitor 
whose prices are not in violation of this Code; provided, 
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however, that such member shall report immediately to 
the Code Authority the name of such competitor, the sales 
price of the article or articles of candy involved and his 
own cost thereon; and provided, further, that the Code 
Authority may, after investigation subject to the approval 
of the Administrator, notify such member that such sales 
below cost are in violation of this Code. 

This provision shall not apply to distressed candy which 
may be sold below the member's cost under such conditions 
as the Code Authority shall prescribe. 

Rute 5. Tureat or LAwWsvits 

No member of the industry shall publish or circulate 
unjustified or unwarranted threats of legal proceedings 
which tend to or have the effect of harassing competitors 
or intimidating their customers. Failure to prosecute in 
due course shall be evidence that any such threat is un- 
warranted or unjustified. 


Rute 6. ReBates 


(a) No member of the industry shall secretly offer or 
make any payment or allowance of a rebate, refund, com- 
mission, credit, unearned discount or excess allowance, 
whether in the form of money or otherwise, (») nor shall 
a member of the industry, directly or indirectly, offer or 
extend to any customer any special service or privilege 
not extended to all customers of the same class under like 
terms and conditions in the same marketing area, for the 
purpose of influencing a sale, or with the effect of influenc- 
ing a sale. 

Rute 7. SELLING ON CONSIGNMENT 


No member of this industry shall guarantee the sale of 
any candy or ship goods on consignment except under cir- 
cumstances to be defined by the Code Authority. 


Rute 8. Brising EMPLOYEES 


No member of the industry shall give, or permit to be 
given, or directly offer to give, anything of value for the 
purpose of influencing or rewarding the action of any 
employee, agent, or representative of another in relation 
to the business of the employer of such employee, the 
principal of such agent or the represented party, without 
the knowledge of such employer, principal or party, or with 
the intent or the effect of inducing the purchase, or refusal 
to purchase, of any candy. 

This provision shall not be construed to prohibit free 
and general distribution of articles commonly used for 
advertising except so far as such articles are actually used 
for commercial bribery as hereinabove defined. 

Rue 9. INTERFERENCE WITH ANOTHER’S CONTRACTS 

No member of the industry shall attempt to induce the 
breach of an existing contract between a competitor and his 
employee or customer or source of supply; nor shall any 
such member interfere with or obstruct the performance 
of such contractual duties or services. 


Rute 10. CoEercion 


No member of the industry shall require that a purchase 
or lease of any goods be a prerequisite to the purchase or 
lease of any other goods. 

Rute 11. BLACKLISTING 

No member of the industry shall join or participate with 
other members of the industry who with such members 
constitute a substantial number of members of the industry 
or who together control a substantial percent of the busi- 
ness in any specific product or products of the industry, 
in any transaction known in law as a blacklist, including 
any practice or device (such as a white list) which accom- 
plishes the purpose of a blacklist. 

Rue 12 

(a) No member of the industry shall give or present 
free of charge, nor sell at a price below cost, to any buyer, 
any premiums or prizes or similar devices excepting dis- 
play devices intended for advertising purposes. 

(b) No member of the industry shall give or present 
to any buyer any goods free of charge, or at any price 
below said member's purchase price or regular established 
price for products of his own manufacture. 
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Rute 13 


No member of the industry shall knowingly permit his 
agent or sales representative to make any concession pro- 
hibited by this Article, whether by gifts or allowances of 
any part of his compensation, or by any other means 
whatsoever. 

Rute 14 

No member of the industry shall allow discount for cash 
to exceed two (2) percent in any case, and the time in 
which said cash discount shall be allowed shall not exceed 
fifteen (15) days from date of shipment, and all bills paid 
after expiration of such member's discount period shall 
be net. 

Rue 15 

Section 1. No member of the industry shall grant more 
favorable terms for returned candy than as follows: when 
any candy is returned by a buyer to a member or claim 
is made by a buyer that the candy is unsalable because of 
defects in package, quality or appearance, and the cause 
of same is not due to manufacturing defects or other 
fault of such member, the following rules shall apply: 

(a) No member shall grant or allow any credit or other 

allowances or replace such candy in excess of fifty 

(50) percent of the member’s invoice value of such 

candy. 

No member shall grant or allow any credit or other 

allowance for any candy returned by a buyer to said 

member or replace such candy, unless the buyer was 
authorized in writing by the member to make such 
return. 

(c) No member shall grant or allow any credit or other 
allowance for any candy not returned to the member 
by the buyer or replace such candy. 

(d) Transportation charges paid by the member on any 
candy returned by the buyer to the member shall be 
deducted by the’ member from any credit, allowance 
or replacement granted by the member to the trade 
buyer. 

Sec. 2. When the candy is returned by a buyer to a 
member, or claim is made that the candy is unsalable be- 
cause of defects in package, quality or appearance, and the 
cause of same is due to manufacturing defects or other 
fault of the member, the following rule shall apply— 


(a) No member shall grant or allow any credit or other 
allowance or replace such candy tnless claim is made 
therefor by the buyer within fifteen (15) days after 
receipt of such candy by the buyer. 

Sec. 3. No credit or other allowance or replacement 
shall be granted by the member to a buyer, for any cause, 
beyond six (6) months from shipment of the candy by the 
member to the buyer. 
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Rute 16 
No member of the industry shall repack candy for any 
buyer. 
Rute 17 
No member of the industry shall operate more than one 
(1) shift except—(a) on processes requiring continuous 
operation and except—(b) during peak periods not to 
exceed eighteen (18) weeks in any calendar year. 


ARTICLE IX. EXPORT TRADE 


Section 1. No provision of this Code relating to prices 
or terms of selling, shipping or marketing, shall apply to 
export trade or sales or shipments for export trade. 

Sec. 2. Subject to the approval of the Code Authority the 
exceptions established by this section shall apply also to 
sales or shipments of materials actually used in manufac- 
ture for export trade. 


ARTICLE X. MODIFICATION 

Section 1. This Code and all the provisions thereof are 
expressly made subject to the right of the President, in 
accordance with the provisions of sub-section (b) of Sec- 
tion 10 of the Act, from time to time to cancel or modify 
any order, approval, license, rule, or regulation issued 
under said Act. 

Sec. 2. This Code, except as to provisions required by 
the Act, may be modified on the basis of experience or 
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changes in circumstances, such modifications to be based 
upon application to the Administrator and such notice and 
hearing as he shall specify and to become effective on 
approval of the President. 

ARTICLE XI. MONOPOLIES, ETC. 


No provision of this Code shall be so applied as to permit 
monopolies or monopolistic practices, or to eliminate, 
oppress, or discriminate against small enterprises. 

ARTICLE XII. PRICE INCREASES 


Whereas the policy of the Act to increase real purchasing 
power will be made more difficult of consummation if 
prices of goods and services increase as rapidly as wages, 
it is recognized that price increases except such as may 
be required to meet individual cost should be delayed, but 
when made such increases should, so far as possible, be 
limited to actual increases to the seller's costs. 


ARTICLE XIII. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Code shall become effective on the second Monday 
after its approval by the President. 


Alcohol in Candies Still Illegal 


THE recent repeal of the 18th Amendment did not 
abolish that stringent clause in the National Food and 
drug law which defines as adulterated any confection 
or candy which contains intoxicating liquors, accord- 
ing to J. W. Sale, Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
trator. This clause of the law was designed largely for 
the protection of children who relish candy and eat 
quantities of it. The provision has been stringently 
enforced and, declares Mr. Sale, will continue to be 
stringently enforced. 

Mr. Sale’s statement was actuated by numerous in- 
quiries from confectionery manufacturers as to the 
propriety of using spirituous liquors in candies. It 
was also animated by two recent detentions of confec- 
tions containing alcohol which were imported from 
France. 

The consignor of these two lots, M. Fineblum, Bal- 
timore, Md., shipped a number of boxes of a confec- 
tion known as “Mlle. Modiste Confiseur”’ to a wholesale 
confectionery company in Washington, D. C. The 
goods were seized by the government on the charge 
that they were adulterated. A second consignment, 
shipped by the same concern to a tobacco company of 
Washington was also seized on the same charge. 

Mr. Sale states that “liqueur bon bons,” “chocolate 
drops” and other confectionery containing whiskey, 
rum, gin, cordial or other spirituous liquors have re- 
cently been proposed for sale. The Federal Food and 
Drugs Act states that confectionery is adulterated “if 
it contain * * * any vinous, malt or spirituous liquor 
or compound.” The repeal of the 18th Amendment 
did not affect or invalidate the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act, says Mr. Sale. 

Questions in the trade have been asked as to whether 
bitter chocolate cordials containing liquors of various 
kinds would be classified as confectionery. In the Feb- 
ruary issue of the N. C. A. Bulletin, Walter C. Hughes, 
counsel to the members, answers this question in the 
following : 

“The thought behind this inquiry was that bitter 
chocolate, technically speaking, is not candy. 

“The Department of Agriculture has recently ruled 
that a shell of bitter chocolate containing any kind of 
liquor would be classified as confectionery and illegal 
under the Federal Food and Drugs Act.” 
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N. C. A. Convention 


and Exposition 
Set for June 11-15 





The Waldorf-Astoria 


HE Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City 

will be the headquarters of the 51st Annual 

Convention of the National Confectioners’ As- 
sociation. The convention and exposition will take 
place June 11-15. 

The Walfdorf will also entertain the 18th Annual 
Convention of the Associated Retail Confectioners of 
the United States, a few weeks earlier than the whole- 
sale manufacturers meet, May 21, 22, and 23. 

Roberts Everett Associates has been retained to man- 
age the Exposition of Allied Industries held in connec- 
tion with the N. C. A. Convention. Mr. Everett was 
in charge of the Exposition held at Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago last year. His company has managed a num- 
ber of important expositions sponsored by outstanding 
trade associations. 

William F. Heide, president of Henry Heide, Inc., 
New York, served as Chairman of the Committee which 
selected Convention headquarters, Others on the Com- 
mittee were Messrs. John J. Ballweg, A. 

M. Kelly, Charles F. Haug and Herman 
L. Hoops. 

The Chairman of the Exposition Com- 
mittee is John J. Ballweg of the Novia 
Candy Co., Inc., and President of the As- 
sociation of Confectionery and Chocolate 
Manufacturers of New York. Mr. Ball- 
weg expects to meet with his committee 
and Mr. Everett shortly to formulate Ex- 
hibit plans. The members of the Expo- 
sit'on Committee are: 

James King, Nulomoline Company, 
New York; H. E. Baum, National Equip- 
ment Co., New York; J. E. Rowe, Ross 
& Rowe, New York; Charles F. Haugh, 
Mason, Au & Magenheimer Co., Brook- 
lyn; Frank Kobak, Metro Chocolate Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn. 

Activity will begin at once toward mak- 
ing this a successful Convention and Ex- 
position. Announcement will be made 
very soon in regard to floor plans of the 
Exposition. 

In commenting on this year’s exposi- 
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At the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 


tion, Mr. Everett told The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, “We believe that the 1934 Exposition of the 
confectionery industry can be developed very success- 
fully both for the machinery and equipment and ingred- 
ients and services companies, and for the manufactur- 
ing confectioners. 

“The members of our organization are in touch with 
a number of industries. There is no mistaking the new 
pulse that is stirring in almost all the divisions of the 
foods and confections fields. The public is already buy- 
ing more sweets. The manufacturing confectionery in- 
dustry is recognizing the need of gearing itself to the 
changed and changing times. The allied trades have 
developed many new items and methods that merit thor- 
ough inquiry and trial. 


“An Exposition of the industry held in New York 
City will have no small appeal. Extensive and aggres 
sive publicizing of the Convention and the Show will 
be carried forward throughout a wide section of the 





@ Ball Room at The Waldorf-Astoria, most beautiful and 
costly hotel in the world, where confectioners will meet. 
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country. Cooperation with exhibitors at every turn, to 
assure a Show that in each of its component parts and 
as a whole will have a vital value to the confectionery 
manufacturer, is assured. 

“Roberts Everett Associates which for a second time 
in this connection will perform a management service 
for the industry is not a one-man organization. Its 
service operations are carried forward by a personnel 


of seasoned and skillful men and women who are 
trained in all of the phases of broad industry-promo- 
tion work, 

“Those companies that exhibited in the last E-xposi- 
tion or that have recently advised us, or that are cur- 
rently advising us, of their desire to take part in the 
New York Exposition will shortly receive more de- 
tailed plans and information of the Show.” 


A. R. C. Convention-=--May 21-22 


Associated Retail Confectioners Also to Meet in New York City at Waldorf 


HE headliners for the Eighteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the Associated Retail Confectioners 
of the United States will be: 

(1) The retail confectionery code. 

2) Retail confectionery trade practices. 

(3) The administration of the retail confectionery 

code. 

(4) The rehabilitation and restoration of the retail 

confectionery industry. 

Instead of following the custom which marked re- 
cent conventions, according to the February A. R. C. 
Bulletin issued from the offices of Secretary W. D. 
Blatner in Chicago, these vital matters and the subject 
pertaining to them will be assigned in advance of the 
convention to representative members of the A. R. C., 
who will be scheduled for definite places on the three- 
day program. 

Each member of the Association picked to treat 
one of these headline topics will be chosen because of 
his own practical grasp of the matter discussed, and 
he will be given an opportunity in advance to make 
adequate preparation for his discussion. 

The open forum will not be altogether abandoned, 
but will supplement and follow the presentation of the 
major subjects on the program by the predetermined 
speakers. 

A more determined effort than ever will be made 
this year to secure lively suggestions for discussion 
from members of the Association prior to the conven- 
tion week. In appealing to the individual member the 
Bulletin states : 


“Now this means YOU! 

“What suggestions do you have for the convention? 

“What speakers would you like to hear from? 

“What subjects would you like to have them treat? 

“What disputatious subjects would you like to have 
brought out in the open forum for debates on the floor 
of the convention ? 


“What criticisms of the Association, of the trade— 
of anything—would you like to have presented for con- 
sideration by the convention acting as a committee of 
the whole?” 


In a frank effort to get constructive criticisms in ad- 
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vance of the convention instead of after it is held, the 
Bulletin continues : 

“We want your suggestions now! We would like 
to get them without the necessity of writing you a per- 
sonal letter. Probably we won't have to do this, but 
we are, in certain instances, going to fall back on this 
method if we have to. 

“Last year’s convention was followed by the usual 
batch of criticisms as to its program and procedure. 
This was all right, but it came at the wrong time be- 
cause the criticisms, to be helpful, should have been 
made during the convention so that they could have 
been debated and benefits derived from them. 

“This year we want the criticisms and suggestions 
in advance. Send them in now. Be a good member 
and cooperate with us to this extent.” 


. £ @# 


Members of the A. R. C. are being urged to com- 
municate with their congressmen requesting the neces- 
sary action to bring about the repeal of the Excise Tax 
on confectionery. A supplement to the Bulletin con- 
tained a list of all congressmen, arranged by Congres- 
sional Districts, for the convenience of the members in 
addressing them personally at the House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Indiana State Meet Held 

THE Indiana State Confectionery Association meet 
ing held in Indianapolis, January 27th, drew an attend- 
ance of members from all sections of the state. Over 
one hundred jobbers and manufacturers were present. 
Important changes in the constitution of the association 
were adopted and addresses were given by Max F. 
Burger and Joseph Finn of Chicago. 

In commenting on this meeting a member of the 
Board of Governors says: 


“Indiana is looking to the National Confectioners’ 
Association and all the manufacturers of the country 
to get together and establish sound and workable poli- 
cies covering their distributors.” 

W. C. Dickmeyer, of Wayne Candies, Inc., a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors, introduced the speak- 
ers and delivered a short, constructive talk. 
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The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in 


the candy industry. Each month a number of samples of representative candies are picked 


up at random. 


any one of these samples may be yours. 


exclusive features of the M. C. 


Each sample represents a bona-fide purchase in the retail market so that 
This series of frank criticisms on well-known, 


of our clinical expert, are 


Hard Candies and Small Packages 


Code 2A 34 

Assorted Twists—4 oz.—10c 

(Purchased in a 
Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Trans 
parent cellulose wrapper, red ana 
white printed seal, tied 
grass ribbon. 

Color: Good; too deep. 

Size: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good looking hara 
candy twist package. ° 


Code 2B 34 

Assorted Hard Candy—1 1Ib.—25c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Glen Ellyn 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Trans- 
parent cellulose bag, blue and orange 
seal. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest that the centers be 
checked up as some were very hard. 


Code 2C 34 

Assorted Hard Candy—1 Ib.—25c 

(Purchased in a candy store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Stripes: Fair. 

Flavors: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: The stripes need checking 
up, some were too large and put on 
carelessly. Centers were-entirely too 
hard. 


department store 


with rea 
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Code 2D 34 

Assorted Hard Candy—2 Ib.—25c 

(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Jar: Good. Large square 
jar, orange printed in lavender label 

Colors: Good. 

Stripes: Fair. 

Gloss: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: Some of the jelly centers 
were too hard and most filled pieces 
were carelessly put together. Stripes 
were carelessly put on. 


Code 2E 34. 
Milk Chocolate Caramels—3 1/5 
0Z.— 5c 
(Purchased in a department 
Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: One-layer, printed in gold, b‘ack, 
white and blue. 
Coating: Fair. 
Caramels: Good for this priced goods. 
Remarks: This is a good 5c package 
of caramels, 


Code 2F 34 

Assorted Fruit Tablets—7 0z.—10c 

(Purchased in a grocery store, Glen 
Ellyn, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Trans- 
parent cellulose bag, lavender and 
white seal, tied with lavender rib- 
bonzine. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: Flavors need checking up. 
In some of the pieces the flavor 
could not be tasted. 


store, 


THE 


Code 2G 34 
Assorted Small Cuts—1 Ib.—25c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Glen Ellyn, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Trans- 
parent cellulose bag, blue and gold 
seal, tied with red ribbonzine. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good 25c package 
of hard candy. 


Code 2H 34 
Large Sucker—About 4 oz.—5c 

(Purchased at a 
Chicago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Pop: Good. 
looking. 

Color: Red; good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: Pop was long shape, about 
44 inches long by % inch round. 
Had a metal prize on top. It is 
strictly against the pure food law to 
attach or place any metal pieces in 
or on candy. 


department store, 


Very large 


Pop is different and 
makes a good appearance. 


Code 21 34 

Assorted Chocolates—4 0z.—25c 

(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, square, printed in lav- 
ender, green and buff. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good: 
27 pieces. 

Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
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Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Vanilla Nougat: Good. 
Molasses Taffy: Good. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good assortment 
of chocolates and of good quality. 
Suggest a transparent cellu‘ose wrap- 
per be used. 


Code 2J 34 
Assorted Orange and Lemon Fruit 
Cuts—No weight—39c 
(About 8 oz.) 
(Purchased at a department store, Chi- 
cago, III.) 
Appearance of Jar: Good. Printed cap, 
name on strip around neck of jar. 
Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Flavors: Bad. 
Workmanship: Good. 
Remarks: This is well made, neatly 
put up, but flavors were rancid. 


Code 2K 34 
Book of Hard Candy Sticks—2 oz. 
—dec 

(Purchased at a department store, 
Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Novelty: Good. Folded 
printed board in shape of book. 
sticks wrapped in Cellophane and in- 
serted in board. 

Colors: Good. 

Stripes: Fair. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: This is a good looking 5c 
novelty. 














UE to limited space, it is pos- 

sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 
der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies broughi to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination play absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 
consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 





Code 2L 34 
Assorted Chocolates—No weight 
—-5e 


(Purchased in a chain store, New York 


City) 


Appearance of Package: Good. One- 


layer box with 15 pieces. 
Coating: Dark. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Machine 
Taste: Fair. 
Centers: Caramels; fair. 


Vanilla Creams: Fair. 

Peppermint Cream: Fair 

Jap Jelly: Fair. 

Remarks: It isn't poss‘ble to make a 
profit on a box of chocolates at the 
price of 5c. There was at least 3! 


ozs. of candy in this box 


Code 2M 34 

Assorted Chocolates—4 oz. net— 

25c¢ 

(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good 

Box: One-layer, printed in brown, red 
and yellow, transparent cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good; 
15 pieces. 

Coating: Dark 
Color: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good 

Centers— 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Nougat: Good. 

Coconut Paste: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. 
Hard Nougat: Hard. 
Brazil: Good 

Chocolate Paste: Good 
Foil Cup: Good 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good 
Jelly and Paste: Good. 
Glacé Pineapple: Good. 

Remarks: Th’'s is a good 25c package 
of chocolates. The assortment was 
good and candy was of good quality. 
Package neatly put up 


Code 2N 34 
Assorted Drops—6 oz.—25c 
(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City) 
Appearance of Jar: Fair. 
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Color: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Flavors: Poor. 

Remarks: The flavors were very poor 
tasting. Some pieces lacked flavors. 


Code 20 34 


Solid Chocolates—1 1/5 0oz.—5c 

(Purchased in a candy store, New 
York City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Red 
folding box, printed in white. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good for this priced goods. 

Remarks: This is a good package of 
solid chocolates, 


Code 2P 34 

Spiced Gum Drops—1*4 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Folding 
box, transparent cellulose window, 
printed in red and yellow. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good looking 5c 
package of spiced gums. 


Code 2Q 34 
Wild Cherry Drops—2 o0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a candy store, New 
York City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Fo!d- 
ing box, printed in red and yellow, 
transparent cellulose wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: Drops had run and _ stucle 
together. Candy is not being cooked 
right or not doctored right. ‘Th’s 
would be a good package of drops ii 
candy was made right. 


Code 2R 34 
Assorted Hard Candy—1 Ib.—15c 


(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Trans- 
parent cellulose bag tied with grass 
ribbon. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Stripes: Fair. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: Considerable dust and broken 
pieces. Some flavors were not up to 
standard. 


Code 2S 34 
Assorted Hard Candies—414 oz.— 
19¢ 
(Purchased in a drug store, New York 
City) 
Appearance of Jar: Fair; unattractive. 
Jar: Barrel shape, gold seal. 
Colors: Good. 
Gloss: None. 
Stripes: Good. 
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CLINIC SCHEDULE FoR 1934 


Manufacturers Invited to Submit Samples 


N ANNOUNCING its schedule of the various types of candies to be 

analyzed and discussed by the Clinic each month during 1934, the 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER invites candy manufacturers de- 
siring an impartial appraisal of their samples to send two of each item 
to its publication offices, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, by the 10th 
of the month preceding the month each type is to be discussed. The 
retail price range should be mentioned. This service will be extended 
to subscribers without charge. Identifications are confidential. 

Clinic schedule for 1934 is as follows: JANUARY—Holiday Pack- 
ages; FEBRUARY—Hard Candies, 10c—15c—25c Packages Different 
Kinds of Candies; MARCH—Assorted 1-pound Boxes of Chocolate up 
to $1.00; APRIL—Easter Packages, Moulded Goods, Chocolate Bars; 
MAY—$1.25—$1.50—$2.00 Chocolates; JUNE—Marshmallows, Fudge, 
Caramels; JULY—Gums, Jellies, Undipped Bars; AUGUST—Summer 
Candies and Packages; SEPTEMBER—AII Bar Goods, 5c numbers, Ic 
pieces; OCTOBER—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies; NOVEMBER— 
Home Mades, Cordial Cherries, Panned Goods; DECEMBER—Best 
Packages and Items of Each Type Considered During Year; Special 
Packages, New Packages. 





Flavors: Fair. Appearance of Package: Gocd. 
Remarks: Candy did not look good. Box: Telescope type, printed in gold 
As a rule considerable trouble can and maroon, transparent cellulose 
be expected when a screw cap is used wrapper. 
unless it is well waxed. Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 


Color: Good. 
Code 2T 34 Reast of Peanuts: Good. 

Assorted Hard Candy—3 oz.—15c Texture: Good. 
(Purchased in a candy store, New Taste: Good. 

York City) Remarks: This is a good eating pea- 
Appearance of Jar: Good. . nut brittle and neatly packed. 
Jar: Oval shape, screw cap, gold seal. 
Colors: Fair. Code 2W 34 
Gloss: None. Butter Balls—3 oz.—10c 
Stripes: Good. 
Flavors: Fair. 
Remarks: Hard candy will not keep in 

good condition when a screw cap is 


(Purchased in a candy store, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Trans- 
parent cellulose bag, printed clip on 


used unless it is well waxed. top 


Code 2U 34 Color: Good. 
Assorted Hard Candies—8 0z.—25e Texture: Good. 
(Purchased in a chain drug store, New Taste: Good. 
York City) Remarks: A good eating butter ball, 


Appearance of Jar: Fair. but highly priced at 10c. 


Colors: Fair. 
Gloss: Fair. Code 2X 34 
Stripes: Fair. Novelty Jar of Hard Candy—20 oz. 
—35c 
Appearance of Jar: Good. Jar looked 
as if it could be used for a wine 


Flavors: Fair; considerable broken 
pieces. 

Remarks: Jar not packed tight; some 
colors too deep and some pieces 
lacked flavor. 


decanter. 
Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 


Code 2V 34 Stripes: Good. 


Peanut Brittle—1 lb.—29c Flavors: Fair. 
(Purchased in a cigar stcre, Boston, Remarks: Considerable trouble can be 
Mass.) expected in putting out a package of 
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candy that has no address or name 


on it. 
Code 2Y 34 


After Dinner Mints Gum Centers 
5 oz.—2 for 15c 
(Purchased in a drug store, New York 

City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Trans- 
parent cellulose bag, blue and gold 
seal. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: Candy lacked flavors. Cen- 
ters a trifle too tough. If pieces were 
larger they would eat better. 


Code 2Z 34 
Molasses Kisses—114 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Trans- 
parent cellulose bag, printed clip on 
top. 

Color: Too light. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Kisses were good eating but 
lacked molasses flavor. 


Code 2aa 34 


Assorted Drops—Jar, no weight— 

5e 

(Purchased in a candy store, New 
York City) 

Appearance of Jar: Fair. No label. 
Bottle had a cork in top. 

Gloss: None. 

Colors: Fair. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: A crude looking hard candy 
bottle. Bottle had a bad smell when 
opened. It isn’t possible to make a 
profit on a bottle of this kind at 5c. 


Code 2bb 34 
Gooseberries—3 oz.—10c 
(Purchased in a candy store, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Trans- 
parent cellulose bag, printed clip on 
top. 

Colors: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Fexture: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: Good fruit balls but highly 
priced at 10c. 


Code 2cc 34 
Horehound Sticks—5 pieces—5c 
(Purchased at a department store, San 

Francisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. This is 
a taffy piece wrapped in wax paper. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
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Remarks: This is a good horehound 
taffy, a good size package for 5c. 


Code 2dd 34 
Assorted Filled Hard Candy—1 Ib. 
—45c 

(Purchased at a department store, 
Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Tin can, 
friction cap. A neat and attractive 
tin. 





Colors: Good 

Stripes: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best hard candy 
examined this year by the Clinic 
The workmanship, centers, etc., were 
of the best. Centers were good and 
had good flavors. 


Eric Lehman Chats on 


Hard Candies and 
Small Packages 


ARD candies in jars and 

cellulose bags are selling 

better than a year ago. 
We find a considerable improvement 
both in the packaging and the ap- 
pearance of the hard candy now on 
the market. Colors are better; 
workmanship and assortments are 
better also. 

The bad actors in hard candy, 
however, are the flavors. For some 
reason, flavors seem to be regarded 
as secondary, but without any ques- 
tion at all the flavors are the main 
and most important raw material in 
hard candy. We find a number of 
very good-looking packages or jars 
of hard candy, but when we examine 
the candy in some of these packages 
everything is good but the flavors. 

In making hard candies oil flavors 
are the best to use. Extracts are 
hard to mix into hard candy and 
most extracts “burn” when put in 
high boiled sugar. 

In using any fruit flavored oils, 
do not flavor batches in kettles or 
put flavors in the batch too soon 
after it has been turned out on the 
slab. Let the batch cool on the slab 
a few minutes before mixing in 
flavors. This is the cause of many 
fruit oils turning rancid. 

When using acid it is best to mix 
the acid and oil together before mix- 
ing in the batch. A good fruit oil 
will turn rancid quickly if an old 
bottle and old cork are used too 
long. If you are measuring fruit 
oils in small one or two ounce bot- 
tles, use new corks each time and 


be sure to use the same bottles for 
the same flavors—even if bottles are 
washed each time. 

Another important point to re- 
member is that regardless of how 
good flavors may be, they will not 
keep in good condition if kept in a 
hot cooking room. 

We find some good tasting cen- 
ters in hard candy, but, in many 
cases, they are cooked so hard it 
spoils the eating qualities. Also 
some pieces have a jacket that is too 
thick. 

Some retail store men have diff- 
culty with hard candies in single- 
rolled transparent cellulose bags. 
Manufacturers also sometimes make 
the mistake of using bags that have 
become old and brittle, hence they 
break easily in transit or on the re- 
tailer’s shelves. In using a trans- 
parent cellulose bag for hard can- 
dies, it is best to use a duplex moist- 
ure-proof bag. This insures protec- 
tion against both breakage and dam- 
aging moisture. 

Sales of candies in the small pack- 
age class—up to 25c—are slowly 
improving. We find some very at- 
tractive boxes and cellulose bags 
neatly packed and of good quality. 
In putting out a box of this type, it 
is best to use a cellulose wrap- 
per, as it will protect the candy and 
keep the box clean. Among those 
which are not thus wrapped, we find 
good looking boxes that are dirty 
and finger marked; also some that 
have been opened and a few pieces 
are missing. 





Monthly Digest of 
CURRENT TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Barium as a Normal Constituent of 
Brazil Nuts 


IW. M. Seaber, Analyst, vol. 58, 





A SAMPLE of candy which was under suspicion 
was analyzed to see if it contained any substance which 
might cause sickness. Barium was found to be present, 
and it proved to have come from Brazil nuts used in 
the candy. Analysis of a number of samples of the 
nuts showed that they all confained .06 to .31% barium. 
The Brazil nuts seem to contain the barium in the form 
of an insoluble salt but possibly the acid in the stomach 
dissolves some of this, which then acts as a mild poison 
to individuals who are especially sensitive to barium. 


Peanuts: Their Products and By-products 
Wm. E. Cross, Rev. ind. agr. 
Tucuman, vol. 22, pp. 307-10. 
THIS is a review of the various uses of peanuts as 
food by man and by animals, as well as an account of 


the production of peanut oil, and the agricultural aspects 
of the peanut in its relation to other crops. 


An Investigation of Quebrachitol as a 
Sweetening Agent for Diabetics 
R. A. McCance and R. D. Law- 
rence, Biochem. J., vol. 27, pp. 986-9. 


THE chemical name for quebrachitol is ]-methylinosi- 
tol. It is much less sweet than sugar and 2 to 3 times 
as much of it must be used to give the same degree of 
sweetness as sugar. When used in such quantities, 
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quebrachitol causes the subject to suffer from cholic or 
diarrhea. The authors conclude that its uses as a sweet- 
ening agent is not to be recommended. 


Investigations on Fruit Products 
V. L. S. Charley, Univ. Bristol 
Agr. Hort. Research Sta., Ann. 
Rept. 1932, pp. 175-231. 


PART I of this report on English methods and Eng- 
lish fruit products describes the composition and prop- 
erties of juices, syrups, and concentrates made from 
gooseberries, strawberries, red and black currants, rasp- 
berries, loganberries, blackberries, and plums. 

Part II treats of the clarification of fruit juices by 
means of enzymes. A commercial pectin-decomposing 
agent known as Pectinol was used, followed by filtration 
through paper and then through a Seitz filter. For 
strawberry juice this worked very well, but the more 
acid juices fermented considerably before the Pectinol 
had time to accomplish its work. One per cent of Pec- 
tinol gave the best results. In some cases enzyme action 
continued after the juice had been passed through the 
Seitz filter. This was overcome by pasteurizing at 


131° F. 


Maraschino Cherries in Brandied and 
Wine Syrups 


S. Blumenthal and M. D. Blumen- 
feld, Fru. Prod. Jour., Jan., 1934, 
p. 140. 





DURING Prohibition, the packing of cherries in 
bandy, Marasca Liqueur, or wine practically ceased be- 
cause of the red tape involved in securing a permit, and 
the prohibitive cost of brandy and wine. On account 
of their fine flavor and healthful tonic properties, bran- 
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died cherries may be counted upon to attain wide favor 
now that repeal is a fact. 

The use of straight alcohol as a substitute for genuine 
brandy yields a second-rate product which suffers from 
toughness and a harsh taste. Only the finest brandy 
should be used. 

Genuine Maraschino Cherries are flavored with Mar- 
asca liqueur, a colorless fluid which has a delicate flavor 
resembling bitter almonds, produced from Marasca 
cherries. This has a high percentage of alcohol, a 
pleasant cherry bouquet, and a delightful taste. Un- 
fortunately, a good deal of so-called Maraschino flavor 
is merely an alcoholic extract of Oil of Bitter almonds. 

N.B.—There is a federal regulation prohibiting the 
presence of alcohol in any product labeled as candy. 


Report on the Determination of Foreign 
Fat in Cacao Butter 
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W. O. Winkler, J. Assoc. Official 
Agri. Chem., vol. 16, pp. 563-4. 
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THE method which the Association proposed in 1931 
was recently modified somewhat and submitted to sev- 
eral collaborators, along with prepared samples to be 
tested. Results were rather unsatisfactory, indicating 
that the directions need to be more precise and self- 
explanatory. The referee suggests that the 1931 method 
be reconsidered in the light of these findings. 


Report on the Determination of Milk 
Proteins in Milk Chocolate 


Marie L. Offutt, J. Assoc. Official 
Agr. Chem., vol. 16, pp. 560-63. 


THE Association has modified the present method 
for determining milk proteins, and has submitted it to 
several collaborators for trial. Rather good agreement 
among the results indicates that the alterations in the 
method were wise ones, but the referee suggests that 
the new method be tested further by submitting samples 
to a number of other collaborators. 


Traces of Copper May Cause Trouble to 
the Food Manufacturer 






The Editor, Food Ind., Jan., 1934, 
p. 3. 





Ia : 
R Pees i rm 
Rasy 

OFTEN an undesirable feature of a food product is 
accepted as a natural property when it is really a curable 
fault which has a definite and perhaps simple cause. 
Minute traces of copper in quantities ranging from 1 to 
6 parts per million have been found to account for some 
troubles of this kind. It is often difficult to decide 
whether copper is to blame, for many food products 
have a critical value for copper—that is, amounts less 
than this cause no observable effect, while amounts in 
excess of it cause a good deal. 

The method for searching out troubles due to copper 
is outlined. 
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Turkish Figs Have Gone Modern 


Harry Green, Food Ind., Jan., 
1934, p. 10. 





TU RKEY oe about 25,000 tons of figs an- 
nually, of which a good share come to America. In 
1927 the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture fixed 10% as the 
upper limit of inedible fruit in shipments of figs enter- 
ing the United States. Previous to that, the percentage 
of wormy, dirty, or diseased fruit ran around 80% 
This ruling forced Turkey and the other producing 
countries to completely revamp their handling methods. 
The introduction into Turkey of modern methods of 
sanitation, sorting, and fumigation have finally resulted 
in shipments which are practically perfect, and new life 
has been put into the fig growing industry. 

Considerable of interesting historical matter is woven 
into the article. 


Making Up Color Solutions 
J. H. Houlouse, Nat'l. Bot. Gaz., 
vol. 51, No. 610, p. 55. 

BOTH yeast and bacteria are able to grow in the 
stock solutions of certified colors which are made up 
for food use. Four methods are available for main- 
taining the solutions sterile: sterilization by steam ; ben- 
zoate of soda, with or without added citric acid; ethyl 
alcohol ; and citric acid. 


Orange Extracts 
Wi S iy 
int E. M. Bailey, Conn. Agr. Expt. 


(A) Sta., Bulletin 354, pp. 769-71. 
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THIRTY-ONE samples of commercial orange ex- 
tracts were examined, and the orange oil content was 





found to range from 4.1% to 16.2%. Less than 5% 
is not satisfactory. A terpeneless orange extract which 
corresponds in flavoring strength to orange extract is 
prepared either by shaking oil of orange in dilute alco- 
hol or by dissolving terpeneless oil of orange in dilute 
alcohol. 


Maple Products 
J. Cross, N. Y. State Dept. 
Agri. Markets, Ann. Rept. 1,931, 
pp. 93-4. 

THE Cowles method gave the best results in the 
routine examination of maple products. In general the 
maple products of dark color contained more malic acid 
and ash than the light colored products. The various 
maple products which were examined showed wide 
variations in chemical composition. 


Jelly Preparations 
Brit. Patent 367,749, Cal. Fru. 
Gro. Exchange. 

CONFECTIONERY jelly prepared from sugar, 
pectin, and a suitable amount of citric, tartaric, or other 
acid, is rendered slow-setting by the addition of a small 
amount of a soluble salt of a strong base and a weak 
acid, as for example, sodium acetate, sodium carbonate, 
sodium bicarbonate, and sodium citrate. 
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Starches of Commerce 
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T. E. Wallis, Pharm. J., vol. 131, 
pp. 396-7. 


THE physical properties of the ten principal com- 
mercial starches are tabulated and discussed, and their 
microscopic appearance is sketched. 


Chemical Studies of Frozen Fruits 


J. G. Woodroof, Ga. Agr. Expt. 
Sta., Ann. Rept. 1,932, pp. 37-8. 


PEACHES appear to do best when immersed in a 
35% sugar solution, while strawberries require a syrup 
of about 60%. Various concentrations of carbon 
dioxide, nitrogen, and air, failed to show any beneficial 
effect upon the keeping qualities of peaches which were 
kept at 4° to 5° Centigrade. The gases which are 
present in fresh fruits were not at once expelled by 
freezing, but were slowly lost while the fruit was in 
the frozen state. Vacuum packing of fruit in sugar 
syrup favored the penetration of syrup into the tissue. 


Report on the Analysis of Flavors 


J. B. Wilson, J. Assoc. Official 
Agr. Chem., vol. 16, pp. 541-3. 





THE methods used by the Bureay of Industrial Al- 
cohol in the analysis of flavors were tested to learn 
whether they would be acceptable to the Association. 
Test samples of the following extracts were sent to a 
number of collaborators, to be analyzed by the methods 
in question : almond, anise, lemon, nutmeg, orange, pep- 
permint, rose, rosemary, spearmint, thyme, wintergreen, 
imitation wintergreen, cinnamon, and clove. Although 
the results were somewhat erratic, the discrepancies 
could have been eliminated by the use of standardized 
Babcock bottles. 

The report recommends the official adoption of these 
methods by the Association. 


Cranberry Jelly 


R. E. Cox—Food Ind., vol. 5, pp. 
348-9. 





THE making of cranberry jelly by ordinary methods 
is practically out of the question because of the presence 
of a quick-setting pectin in the berry. Cranberry sauce 
sets to a firm jelly at a solids concentration of less than 
43%. In this new method a commercial pectinase 
preparation is added to destroy the natural pectin, then 
commercial citrus pectin is supplied to replace it. By 
this procedure excellent jellies have been made with a 
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solids content of about 65%, with the possibility of 
making cranberry jelliés of higher density suitable for 
use in candy. 


The Development of Air Conditioning 


P. L. Davidson, Am. Inst. Chem. 
Eng., Roanoke Meeting, Dec. 1933. 


THIS paper discusses air conditioning and its appli- 
cation in the manufacture of food products and of many 
others. Investigations upon its effect on the health, 
comfort and efficiency of workers is reported. A pre- 
diction of the future of air conditioning is offered. 
Considerable space is devoted to the technical problems 
of designing equipment, and finally there is an extensive 
bibliography. 


The Detection of the Adulteration of Cacao 
Butter 


G. Schuster, Compt. rend., voll. 
197, pp. 760-62. 





THE author gives the details of a method which he 
finds to be more satisfactory than the usual one, being 
simpler to carry out, and less subject to errors. 

The azelaic acid number is defined as the number of 
milligrams of potassium hydroxide required to neu- 
tralize the acidity of 1 gram of the mixed insoluble acid 
glycerides obtained by oxidizing the fat with potassium 
permanganate. Cacao butter has an azelaic acid number 
of 98.7, Karite butter 131.1. 


“Chocolate Evaluation”—New Book by 
Stroud Jordan 


ONCE more Dr. Stroud Jordan has made valuable 
contribution to the literature of the Candy Industry. 
In his new book, “Chocolate Evaluation,” just pub- 
lished, Dr. Jordan confines his observations to a single 
subject. It will be remembered that in both of his pre- 
vious works, “Confectionery Problems” and “Confec- 
tionery Standards,” his treatment was more general. 

In compiling his present volume, Dr. Jordan has 
made generous reference to writings of numerous au- 
thorities and has endeavored to present this data in 
clear, understandable and non-technical language. For 
that reason “Confectionery Evaluation” will appeal not 
alone to the technical man, but to the non-technical as 
well. 

Commencing with: his first chapter on Raw Cocoa 
Beans, the author proceeds with chapters on: Roasting 
and Grinding, Coating Production, Stabilization, Suit- 
ability, General Observations, Adulteration, Analytical 
Data, Non-Fat Materials Other Than Alkaloids and 
Mineral Matter, Composition of Cacao Products, Nu- 
tritive Value, Analytical Determinations and Their Ap- 
plication, Interpretation of Analytical Results and Re- 
construction of Chocolate Products. The closing pages 
are devoted to an Appendix. In this section are listed 
references, patents and books on chocolate and choco- 
late products. 
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Now Is Time to Simplify Lines 

ALERT retailers, distributors, and manufacturers 
are starting the year out right by putting their houses 
in order—simplifying their lines and eliminating items 
that haven’t sufficient sales volume and turnover. 

A successful merchandiser recently said, “We are 
going through our lines and sales records for the past 
year to eliminate the slow movers and non-profitable 
items. We all get new items in during the year that 
prove to be slow sellers. In keeping abreast with the 
times you can’t help it. Some are eliminated as soon 
as we discover they are non-profitable. Others hang 
on. But periodically we make a serious check-up and 
eliminate some items altogether and certain packs of 
other items because they have moved too slowly.” 

The profit is in the last box, so the saying goes, and 
it must be turned into cash as fast as possible! 





Seasonable Color Contention 


COLOR combinations and emblems suitable for sea- 
sonal window trims-are the following: 

St. VALENTINE’s Day: Colors, Red and White, 
Pink and White; Emblems, Hearts, Arrows, Cupids. 

WASHINGTON’sS BirtHDAY: Colors, Red, White, and 
Blue ; Emblems, Hatchets, Cherries, Flags. 

St. Patrick’s Day: Colors, Emerald Green and 
White, Emerald Green and Nile Green; Emblems, 
Shamrocks, Harps. 

Easter: Colors, Violet and White, Purple and 
White ; Emblems, Chickens, Rabbits, Flowers, Birds. 

THE SALE TODAY should pave the way for an- 
other sale tomorrow. 

Plan your VALENTINE and EASTER merchan- 
dising programs—window displays, and specials—well 
in advance of the season. Key to turnover and profits. 


A LARGE food store in New York recently cre- 
ated two massed displays of chocolate bars that made 
an impressive appearance, from the standpoint of de- 
sign, but they were hardly good merchandising. 

The displays were bars stacked high on top of a show- 
case. One was arranged as a pillar, with the bars care- 
fully laid on top of each other in brick building fashion. 
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The other might be called a bale of bars. The bars 
were stood on end in block fashion, several layers high 
with the whole bundle bound together with colored 
ribbon. 

The displays were pretty to look at but they had de- 
cided limitations in persuading people to buy. Dis- 
plays of this kind make you afraid to touch them for 
fear of spoiling the design. 

The purpose of a display is to sell merchandise 
not to make pretty ornaments. It should be so arranged 
that it makes the prospective customer want to pick 
up the item and buy it. It should look easy to get to, 
and thus be inviting. If the display appears as though 
it would be a lot of trouble to get one of the items, the 
display is repelling. 

A good display does not make the customer conscious 
of its fantastic arrangement; instead, it directs her 
attention to the merchandise and its merits. 


GOOD CANDY IS FOOD 

Good chocolate is a food, as well as a treat. 

Our lemon fondant centers produced from 
fresh juicy fruit grated on spotless machinery, 
or our vanilla caramel made from pure, sweet 
country butter and rich cream rolled together 
and then coated with a delicious covering of 
brown Swiss chocolate—are foods. 

Take home a box today for dessert, for 
mother or sister or, perhaps, there’s a lucky 
birthday. 

—c a lb. up. 


Candy Advertisement 

The above advertising copy increased candy sales 40% 
during the months following its three-time insertion in 
newspapers and other local publications used by the 
Charles A. Riehl Pharmacy, Astoria, N. Y. Accord- 
ing to Drug Topics, the advertisement was successfully 
run in local papers, theater programs, house organs pub- 
lished by neighboring manufacturers, and high school 
papers. This proves the possibilities available for mer- 
chants who advertise their candies with the use of ap- 
petizing descriptive terms and emphasize candy as a 
food 
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Salesmen’s Slants... 


News and Personals from the Men on the Road 
A Monthly Feature by Franklin, Heiser, Hoffmann 


GEORGE J. HEISER, Speaking from Atlantic City 


OST of the boys are still holding their breath 
M and rehearsing a speech to make in case their 
firms should imitate Frank Mar’s great gift to 
his salesmen. The retiring of two of the boys, and re- 
membering twenty-three with blocks of stock from 
$150,000 down, pro rating each one according to his 
time of service with the company, surely shows a spirit 
of thankfulness. Never, to our knowledge, has it been 
duplicated in the history of candy manufacturers. 
Here’s a great big cheer to Frank Mars, always a leader. 
Come on, you imitators—let’s see you imitate this one! 
Lafe Rosenthal, who glorifies the state of Indiana 
with his presence there and also grabs orders for Fair 
Play Caramel Company, has invented a new drink 
called Mae West—one drink and you won't come up 
again! Stingee———! 

The Heavenly Twins are united once again—the Big 
I am, Lew Krauss, and Grandpa Jack Henderson are 
hitting the high spots in a bran new sedan. Take 
warning, Mr. Jobber, these boys have some real fast 
selling items! 

Much-in-Little Dan Fetter, who does things up to a 
queen’s taste with the Bortz line in Pennsylvania, surely 
is getting his share of orders this year. 

That Silent Pair, Frank Bleyler and Bill Waldman, 
were seen in the vicinity of Pittsburgh doing their stuff, 
and when these boys do thing—they are done! No 
goofer dust... 

A chubby little playboy by the name of Richard Mc- 
Lean, who does things for the Williamson Candy Com- 
pany in Michigan. Dick is some humdinger when it 
comes to standing on his head. O, yeah? 

The big news that our own Cookie, the Dude, Wil- 
liam, Bill, Cook, who put Mars on the map when the 
going was rough, is to be retired on full pay. Boy, 
that’s sumpin! 

Cleveland, Detroit, and Pittsburgh were honored with 
the usual bunch of order takers the first week of the 
year. Everyone reported big biz. Yes, it is true, the 
depression is over... 

A bright new salesman out of New York, making his 
first trip, called at Goldburg & Moss Candy Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and asked for the buyer. He was told that 
Mr. Charlie Goldburg did the buying. When he ap- 
proached Mr. Goldburg he started with, “Are you re- 
lated to the Goldburgs on the radio?’ Charlie snapped 
back, “If I was a relation of the radio Goldburgs, I 
would not be in the candy business!” The new up-to- 
date salesman shook hands with Charlie and left, never 
letting anyone know what line he had in the big sam- 
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ple case he was carrying. He probably went back to 
the hotel to practice up a new approach to the buyer. 

Earl McKnight, Pittsburgh Candy Club noble secre- 
tary, has taken on the Metro Chocolate Company line 
for Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Earl 
is sure to make good. 

Met up with a pair of Hotcha boys at Connellsville 
—none other than Dick Weineberg of Minter Bros 
Co., and Wain Lynfoot, of Ambrosia Chocolate Co.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. These boys do business anywhere, 
on the curb or on pool tables—just a couple of real 
order grabbers. Yes, they flagged me as I went by so 
I could share in their good luck and write up an order 
on the curb. Thanx Veddy Mutch.—G. J. H. 


C. RAY FRANKLIN, Speaking from Kansas City 


r | SHE Kansas City Candy Club held its monthly 

meeting at the Pickwick Hotel on January 20. 

It was well attended with about 20 members on 
hand. The By-laws of the Association were adopted 
and a number of constructive matters taken up for 
future consideration. Mr. Guy Pittman, city jobbing 
salesman for the National Candy Co., Kansas City 
plant, was elected vice-president, the only office not 
provided for at their first meeting. 

Joe Grombeck, one of the best known chocolate 
salesmen in the Southwest, who really sells Runkel 
Bros. coating—and no foolin’—has been confined to 
his home for some time but is now on the job and is 
up and at ’em again. 

L. N. Rehling, formerly with the Fox-Cross Candy 
Co., makers of “Charleston Chews,” has recently taken 
over the Kansas City territory for Paul F. Beich Co. 
and is around renewing old acquaintances and talking 
Whiz Bar like nobody’s business. Good luck, Larry, 
and glad to see you back! 

Billy McMillan, who represents the New England 
Confectionery Co. in the Southwest territory, told the 
writer the following story a few days ago: 

An elderly lady was taking a trip abroad, and on the 
second day out was on the deck enjoying the air when 
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she noticed an exceptionally well groomed, medal-and- 
gold-braid decorated officer. His elegance aroused her 
curiosity and caused her to inquire of him what posi- 
tion he held. The majestic gentleman replied, “I am 
a naval physician, madam.” In surprise the curious 
lady exclaimed, “My goodness, ain’t it funny how all 
lines nowadays are so highly specialized!” 

Earl Walker, who sells Milky Way out our way, in- 
sists he overheard the following conversation a few 
days ago while buying the Sunday dinner: 

“Are you sure, Mr. Groceryman, that these small 
seeds will grow into big strong trees?” asked Mrs. 
Newlywed. 

“Madam, I will guarantee them,” replied the mer- 
chant. 

“Well, in that case, I'll take a hammock, too,” replied 
the trusting lady. 

Earl never lies, that’s one thing you can depend 
upon ! 

Walter Drury, President of Schalls, Inc., Clinton, 
lowa, widely-known candy manufacturers of the Mid- 
dle West, was in atténdance at a Rotary Club meeting 
a short time ago when the discussion of perfect Eng- 
lish came up at his table. Someone remarked that 
Webster spoke perfect English, to which Walter re- 
plied, “Well, so could 1, if I wrote my own dictionary!” 
Walter, there are more of us that could do the same 
thing ! 

The St. Louis jobbers are up and at ‘em since the 
first of the year and report an increased business over 
the same period last year. This sounds good, I'll say, 
and when such men as Bill Milligan, Basil Palmer, 
red Schmeckebier, Gus Menetree and Al Dudenhoeffer 
do the reporting | am inclined to believe them, no mat- 
ter how much it hurts. The St. Louis situation in this 
respect is reflected in all the key markets I have visited 
since the first of the year. It looks very much like 
we will have better conditions this year in the candy 
industry whether we like it or not! Did I hear anyone 
say they did not like it? 

Roy Southern, who represents the Beech-Nut Com- 
pany throughout the Middle West, met your humble 
servant the other day and inquired if he had heard 
about the Scotchman who called up his girl to see if 
she would be free on Saturday? If anyone knows, 
please communicate with Roy. 
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Bill Milligan, manager of the General Candy Co., St. 
Louis, is one of the most courteous jobbers in the in- 
dustry, which | am sure I can prove. I! happened to 
be with Bill a few days ago when he made a telephone 
call, and the following took place: 

“Sorry I gave you the wrong number,” said the polite 
telephone operator. 

“Don’t mention it,” answered Bill, who evidently had 
made up his mind not to lose his temper. “I’m sure 
that the number you gave me was much better than 
the number I asked for, only it just happened I wasn't 
able to use it!” 

Let’s hear from the next politest gentleman. 

Russel Andelfinger and wife of the Licorice Prod- 
ucts Co., Dubuque, lowa, came to Kansas City to at- 
tend the funeral of Mr. Everett Hill, who passed away 
recently. Russel advised the writer his firm had a 
good business during 1933 and was all set for 1934 
Good luck, Russel. 

Roy Clossen, buyer for the Clossen Mercantile Co., 
Coffeyville, Kansas, came to Kansas City a week or so 
ago for a few days. Upon arrival at the Union Station 
he was put into a cab with a lady. After they had 
passed several busy intersections and corners at a high 
rate of speed, the nervous lady spoke to the driver: 

“Please don’t drive so quickly around the corners: 
you frighten me terribly!” To that the driver replied: 
“Aw don’t be scared, lady. Why don’t you do the 
same as me—close your eyes when we come to the 
corners ?”’ 

Roy, I understand, returned to the station via street 
car. 


SYDNEY Z. HOFFMANN, Speaking from Chicago 


F you think all a candy salesman can do is to peddle 
I candy and jelly beans to the jobbers, you are badly 
in error because Ted Clark, of the Pan Confection 
Co., is a real honest-to-goodness author. Ted has writ- 
ten a mystery story in book form—which is now on sale 
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at all book stores at two-fifty per copy. 
fellows should and do feel mighty proud of Ted—and 
to show our best wishes toward his earnest endeavor, 
go to your favorite book counter and buy his book. 

I understand several large manufacturers of confec- 
tionery are going to print their new price list with a 
comic strip on each page. I don’t know if this is being 

(Turn to page 52) 
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With the Associated Industries 


V. O. Hermann Now with Baker Perkins 

BAKER PERKINS Company, Inc., Saginaw, Mich.. 
announces that Mr. V. O. Hermann, until recently presi- 
dent of The V. O. Hermann Corporation (now in 





liquidation ), has joined the selling force of Baker Per- 
kins. Mr. Hermann will be located at the New York 
office, 250 Park Ave., from which point he will handle 
the Eastern territory and Canada. 

Coupled with this change is the recent amalgamation 
of the Hansella and Rost interests, through which Han- 
sella acquired control; and, because of their previous 
selling connection with Baker Perkins, the latter now 
have the exclusive right of manufacture and sale of 
both Hansella and Rost equipment in this country and 
in Canada. 

Having, also, acquired all patents held by Mr. Her- 
mann, Baker Perkins can now assure all those inter- 
ested in the manufacture of candy a line of equipment 
that is most complete and up-to-the-minute in develop- 
ment; built in America ‘specifically for their own re- 
quirements, and backed by the well-known B.P guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. 

Information may be obtained through either the New 
York or Saginaw offices. 


Willies: 6M. Rebhine New Vice President 


of Walter Baker & Co., Inc. 

WILLIAM M. ROBBINS has been elected vice- 
president of Walter Paker & Co., Inc., well-known 
chocolate manufacturers and subsidiary of General 
Foods Corp., in Dorchester, Mass. Mr. Robbins has 
been assistant to the vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing for General Foods Corp. for the past four 
years. He has been with the corporation since 1924. 
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Mr. Robbins, who is still in his thirties, will have 
complete charge of Walter Baker manufacturing oper- 
ations. He succeeds G. H. Kelley who will have charge 
of General Foods manufacturing operations in Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

American Lecithin Annual Meeting 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
American Lecithin Corp. the following were elected 
Directors, to serve until the next annual meeting: 

Armand May, Joseph Eichberg, Wm. A. Cleary, 
C. M. Brown, T. Glogowski, W. C. Schwarz, the above 
being incumbents, and E. P. Pope. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors the follow- 
ing were elected officers of the company : 

Chairman, Armand May; Vice-President, Wm. A. 
Cleary; Treasurer, C. M. Brown, the above being in- 
cumbents, and President, Joseph Eichberg; Secretary, 
E. P. Pope. 

The Chairman reported that 1933 had been a very 
successful year as far as the company was concerned 
and that more interest had been shown by the trade 
than ever before. It was also reported that so far 1934 
was running far ahead of last year, with even better 
prospects for the coming months. 


Warfield Assembles Representatives 

ONE of the many bright spots of the recent National 
Food Brokers Association Convention was the annual 
Warfield Chocolate Company dinner to its representa- 
tives at the Stevens Hotel on January 15th. The sales 
program for 1934 was outlined and discussed by the 
firm officials. William Sachse of the Eldridge Broker- 
age Company of Omaha was announced the winner of 
the Warfield national sales contest, for the second con- 
secutive year. The grand celebration was followed by 
a night trip to the Warfield plant at 536-554 W. 22nd 
St., Chicago, which is in continuous 24-hour operation. 


Dodge & Olcott Expand Manufacturing 

A new building has just been added to the others 
on the factory grounds of Dodge & Olcott Company, 
well-known manufacturers of essential oils, in Bayonne, 
N. J. It is stated that expansion in the manufacture of 
aromatics necessitated the increase in factory facilities. 


THE annual exhibition and convention of the coin 
machine industry, including candy vending machines, 
will be held February 19 to 22, at Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill., according to J. O. Huber, secretary of the 
Coin Machine Mfg’rs Ass'n. 
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I HEY were developed in the 


Exchange’s new Experimental 





Candy Factory to show how 
Exchange Citrus Pectin can 
add profit-making items to your 
line. 

Nut-nougat centers. Dipped 
in white, orange, green and red 
pectin jelly. Rolled in coconut, 
with the jelly color showing 
through! 

_ They invite buying. And they 
taste as good as they look. For 
the tart jelly is perfect in com- 
bination with the sweet nougat. 

Worth investigating. Partic- 
ularly as it will be the means of 
discovering the seven impor- 
tant improvements which Ex- 
change Citrus Pectin makes in 
jelly pieces and gum-type goods. 
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i To 


” Demonstrate 
the Variety of 
Exchange Citrus 
Pectin Pieces 


we will send samples and 
formula of these brand 
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confections! 





CITRUS PECTIN 


for Confectioners 










Exchange Citrus Pectin 
gives you these 7 advan- 
tages in jelly pieces and 
gum-type goods: 


1. Clearer, more sparkling 
2. Truer to taste 

3. More natural 

4. More refreshing 

5. More tender 

6. FRESHER—longer 


and 


“I 


. No need for dry room 


For these samples and this 
and other high-profit, low-cost 
formulas—send coupon today. 





Products Department, Sec. 202, 
Ontario, California. 


Company 
Street 
A 


Mark for attention of 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, 


Send immediately samples and formula of the Coconut-Jelly-Nougat piece. Also send 
all the new developments of the Exchange Experimental Candy Factory as they appear 
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Salesman-Dealer Relationships 
(Continued from page 26) 
problem which is distinctly a matter of product, 
dealer and salesman. No one ean be definite in 
making recommendations without full knowl- 
edge of the facts. 3 

The writer knows salesmen who write a large 
share of the advertising for some of their deal- 
ers. He knows others who arrange windows 
and floor displays—it is a recognized part of 
their work. Others work in their dealer stores 
as sales people, every time opportunity offers. 
Some do outside selling with dealer men. Some 
would never think of leaving the arrangement of 
their own display materials up to a dealer—they 
always do it—and thén, many of these men fail 
to explain that display and what it is supposed 
to do, and why. They merely put it in. 

In the writer’s experience, some means of 
working with the dealer—definitely doing some- 
thing practical—is worth much talk. But don’t 
forget the talk is necessary. The work must be 
explained in terms of the business, forces, and 
personal interests. 

Here, again, the best way to get ideas is to 
study stores, dealer working methods, and 
actual experiences. Example would mean little 
or nothing, and besides, the world is filled with 
them. 
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Baker Names Olsen Head of Research 


APPOINTMENT of Dr. A. G. Olsen, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., as director of research of Walter Baker 
& Company, Inc., Dorchester, Mass., is announced by 
William M. Robbins, newly elected. vice president in 
charge of production of the same company. 

Dr. Olsen came to this country from Denmark in 
1910, and has been with General Foods for the past 10 





years. Asa research chemist he has been closely asso- 
ciated with Dr. M. S. Fine, director of General Foods 
research, and Lewis W. Waters, vice president in charge 
of the corporation’s research and development depart- 
ment. Dr. Olsen has worked on cereals, gelatin, pectin, 
mayonnaise, and many other products. He was grad- 
uated from the University of Minnesota in 1923, and 
received his doctor’s degree from that institution. 





Applied Sugar Laboratories Inaugurates 
New Service 


THE Applied Sugar Laboratories has announced a 
new department in charge of Francis M. Waters, with 
facilities to handle technical copy, layouts, sales cam- 
paigns, instruction literature, etc., in connection with the 
laboratories at 109 Wall Street, New York. He will be 
available to their clients and advertising agencies to 
counsel on the preparation of technical literature and in 
the formation and engineering of sales campaigns. 

Knowing your product, according to Dr. Stroud Jor- 
dan, managing director, is the key to its sales potenti- 
ality. Many times a product developed for a specific 
application is found to possess a wide adaptability which 
opens the way to varied markets and greater sales vol- 
ume for the product. 

Bruhnke & Silver, of Chicago, New York and Los 
Angeles, are now correcting and revising their credit 
files. Manufacturers and jobbers are requested by them 
to file their year-end financial statements with the 
Manufacturing Confectioners Bureau. Altho the divi- 
sion of Bruhnke & Silver is similar in name, it has no 
connection whatsoever with The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER magazine. 
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Research on Food Merchandising 


DR. EDWARD R. WEIDLEIN, director, Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa., has an- 
nounced the foundation of an Industrial Fellowship by 
Toledo Precision Devices, Inc., an associate organiza- 
tion of the Toledo Scale Co., of Toledo, Ohio. This 
Fellowship will investigate problems involved in food 
merchandising, and especially in the storage aad display 
of food during distribution through wholesale and re- 
tail grocers. The work will be under the direction of 
Marion D. Coulter. 


Union Buys Equipment of Rochester 
Candy Works 


ALL machinery and equipment of the Rochester 
Candy Works, whose business was discontinued re- 
cently, have been sold to the Union Confectionery Ma- 
chinery Company, 318 Lafayette Street, New York. 

In negotiating this purchase, the latter firm has ac- 
quired many fine and up-to-date pieces of equipment, 
among which are several complete production units. 

Persons interested in inspecting any of the Rochester 
Candy Works’ equipment are invited to visit the plant 
which is located at 407 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Armour Announces New Process for 
Clarifying Frozen Eggs 


ARMOUR and Company announces the discovery of 
a new process for the preparation of frozen eggs—a 
process which assures a smooth product of uniform con- 
sistency and entirely free from shell fragments, grit or 
other impurities. A patent has been obtained giving 
Armour and Company exclusive rights to the new 
process. 

“For many years,” says H. S. Johnson of Armour’s 
Produce Department, “the bakers and the manufac- 
turers of mayonnaise, noodles, candy and ice cream 
have been waiting for a smooth, clean, frozen egg, free 
from impurities which have heretofore been a general 
and objectionable characteristic of frozen eggs. Not 
only does our new process remove all foreign substance 
but it also breaks up all the fibrous constituents of the 
egg and gives the finished product uniformity and con- 
sistency. There is no separation of the liquids and solids 
before freezing, while frozen or after defrosting.” 

Armour and Co. will supply whole eggs, or white and 
yolks separately under the name “Clarified Cloverbloom 
Frozen Eggs.” 


Illinois Jobbers Rename Officers 

EMIL KELLNER, of Rockford, was _ re-elected 
president of the Illinois Wholesale Confectioners Assn. 
at a meeting in Springfield on January 28. Three 
prominent members of the manufacturers’ association 
addressed the gathering. They were: Geo. H. William- 
son, president of the N. C. A.; Ferdinand Bunte, Chair- 
man of Zone 7, N. C. A.; Max F. Berger, Asst. Man- 
aging Director. 

Other officers of the Illinois Wholesalers are: A. M. 
Koch, Peoria, Ist vice-pres.; John Judy, Decatur, 2nd 
vice-pres.; and Miss Edna Mueller, Springfield, secy.- 
treas. 
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When You Want Them 


And at prices You 
Like to Pay 





That's what your looking for when 
you buy candy sticks 


IMPERIAL CANDY STICKS ARE 
MADE TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS: You 
may have them in Northern White Birch, 
Southern Sweet Gum, Northern grown 
Maple—all first quality—all guaranteed. 


AND YOU MAY HAVE IMPERIAL 
STICKS WHEN YOU WANT THEM: 
Our mills and warehouses are located so 
that orders are handled quickly. No delays. 
No loss of business from lack of sticks. 


And Your Dollar Spent 
With Us Buys a Big 
Dollar’s Worth of Sticks 











IMPERIAL WOOD STICK CO. 
411 GRAYBAR BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SET PACE FOR PROGRESS 


Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio job- 
bers ask manufacturers for a 64c 
price and standard counts of 120 
for penny goods and 24 count for 
bar goods. Printed folder with ap- 
peal to “common sense” mailed to 
all manufacturers by these state 
associations. 


Raise Prices and Standardize Counts 
Jobbers Ask Manufacturers 


INCE the NRA, manufacturers have shown a 
(O very fine spirit of cooperation with jobbers and 
jobbers’ organizations. 

It has been an almost universal conviction among the 
jobbers of the United States that the only way to over- 
come the chaotic price situation in the country would 
be through the stabilization of count and price on bars 
and penny candies. 

A jobber who pays 64c for items and who realizes 
that he must have a gross profit of 20 per cent to cover 
his cost and a reasonable profit will resell those items 
at 80c. , 

If he buys the bars at 60c he is likely to sell them 
to the retail trade at 75c. The next step is to put all 
bars at 75c and sell the bars that cost him 64¢c at a loss. 

Then if some manufacturer sells him bars and penny 
goods at 57c he is likely to reduce his price on all bars 
to 70c. : 

That isn’t theory. That is exactly what has happened 
in past years. 

It seems impossible to maintain any semblance of fair 
price among jobbers without a universal standard count 
and price. There is nothing unfair about it. It doesn’t 
eliminate competition among manufacturers. 

The competition among jobbers is on the basis of 
salesmanship and service. 

The competition among manufacturers is on sales- 
manship, service, quality, quantity and general appear- 
ance. 

There have been indications that certain manu factur- 
ers have shown an unwillingness to maintain this stand- 
ard desired by the jobbers and selling their bars at 60c. 

Obviously, a reduction of 4c in price means a cor- 
responding reduction in cost and value, in which the 
consumer is the loser. 

It has been generally agreed and accepted that a 
3343 per cent margin for the retailer is fair. 

Also, it is generally agreed that a 20 per cent gross 
margin for the jobber is fair. 

The Indiana Confectionery Jobbers’ Association de- 
sires to go on record with all manufacturers who serve 
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them, as being unqualifiedly in favor of a standard 
count of 120 for penny goods and 24 count for bar 
oods and a 64¢ price for both bars and penny goods. 
Manufacturers who feel they are at a disadvantage 
in competition can just as easily increase their quality 
and quantity as to reduce the price. 

After all, the ultimate consumer is the deciding factor 
in the success of any piece of merchandise. The price 
to the jobber doesn’t augur for success. Rather the ap- 
peal to the consumer is the thing that makes or un- 
makes an item. 

It may be argued that jobbers will take advantage of 
the extra 4c profit. If they do, it is shortsightedness, for 
the reason that the adoption of a 60c price will im- 
mediately reduce the resale standard to 75c¢ and instead 
of gaining 4c on certain items, they will lose 5c on all 
items. 

We believe that there is wisdom and discretion 
enough among the jobbers and manufacturers of 
America to now accept a common standard to which 
we can all adhere—one that is fair to all members—a 
standard that is fair to the consumer, to the retailer and 
the jobber and to the manufacturers—a standard that 
we can defend before the government, a standard that 
will lift, a standard that will strengthen both the candy 
jobbers and the candy manufacturers of the nation. 

We ask the cooperation of the National Confection- 
ers’ Association and all candy manufacturers of the 
United States, to the end that these standards may be 
adopted and maintained for the everlasting soundness 
and worthwhileness of our industry. 

We represent a great industry. We are selling “food 
in its finest form.” We have a great opportunity for 
growth and development and we have the opportunity 
today, once and for all, to straighten out the intermin- 
able tangles that have embarrassed and harassed the 
industry for many years. 

(Signed) INDIANA CONFECTIONERY JopBERs’ Assn. 

Also endorsed by Ou1o WHOLESALE CONFECTION- 
ERS’ Assn. and MICHIGAN WHOLESALE CONFECTION- 
ERS’ ASSN. 


Oo 
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There will always be people looking for “price” 
candy. Too, there will always be the dependable, 
profitable customer who knows a good piece, ex- 
pects to pay for it, and comes back for more. 
Does your market lie in the latter class? If so, 


hold that market by using only the best VANILLA 


BURNETT'S | 


always uniform in flavor. Three blends | 
FORT © MONOGRAM © DREADNAUGHT 


® Eye Appeal. Burnett’s Color Pastes give an 
“eye appeal” to your candies. They are uniform 


in strength, blend evenly, and help sell candy. 


or 





JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


437 D Srreet, Boston, Mass. 
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TESTING — the first and 


last step in quality control 


@ When you use Hooton’s Chocolate 
Coatings you can be sure of quality 
flavor, smoothness and fine appear- 
ance. At every stage in their making 
these coatings are tested for these 
qualities. That is why they are so un- 
failingly dependable; so well liked by 


confectioners. 


@ On the basis of what these coat- 


ings can do toward increasing 


LR. 
sales, we invite you to send 


for working samples. — 


Hoolon 


CHOCOLATE CO 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


525 WEST ROOSEVELT ROAD, CHICAGO 




















The Art 
of a 
Master 
Craftsman 


We Challenge the 
World to Produce 
a Better Coating 


The art of fine chocolate making reaches 
its highest development in 
the perfection of 


MERCKENS FONDANT 
PROCESS CHOCOLATE 


Many years of practical experience are back 
of the composition of this master chocolate. 








Let us submit samples of both Vanilla 
and Milk Chocolate C oatings to blend 
right with your centers. 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE Co. 


INCORPORATED 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branches: 
LOS ANGELES 
1807 E. Ninth St. 

BOSTON NEW YORK 
131 State St. 25 W. Broadway 
CHICAGO 
Handler & Merckens, Inc., 

180 West Washington St. 





Try One of Merckens Coatings on Your Package Line 
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Salesmen’s Slants 
(Continued from page 45) 
done to create interest or to let the buyer know that it’s 
all a joke! 

Irving Becker, the tall and lengthy traveling broker, 
representing M. J. Holloway & Co., etc., bought a new 
pair of shoes before he left on his recent trip, because 
in striking matches on the bottom of his old shoes he 
was tearing his socks. How can Beck reach so low? 

Here’s congrats to J. P. Schmidt, former buyer of 
Geo. Ziegler Co., Milwaukee, Wis. J. P. is now general 
sales manager of the Ziegler Co. Don’t wonder a min- 
ute that he will make a swell job of it, because he knows 
both sides of the fence and can direct his wonderful 
selling organization with full knowledge of the candy 
business. 

Have had quite a few suggestions from our readers 
about a candy week at the coming Chicago Century of 
Progress which will be opened about June Ist of this 
year. But let us not stop; send in more, and when the 
time comes we can present them to the powers that be. 

What ever you do—come to the big show! Bring 
the kiddies; bring Pa and Ma—and if you have a 
mother-in-law, invite her also. It will be your last 
chance to see the world before your very eyes—and at 
a small cost. Ain’t that something ? 





Teddy Sommers, covering the Chicago trade for 
Cracker Jack Co., went on a diet for 4 weeks and 
gained 10 pounds! His diet must have consisted of 
sugar, butter, and potatoes or else he misunderstood the 
Doc. If Teddy doesn’t take that bay window off, some 
side show at the World’s Fair will put him in a tent 
with Tillie the fat gal. 

Johnny Goggin is now hot-footing it for Paul F. 
Beich Co. And don’t think Johnny won’t make that 
“Bike” plant whiz! Johnny picked a good house, and 
“Bike” likewise. So, roses to you both, and wagon- 
loads of luck—and orders. . 

Whenever I meet Al Amos, of Baby Ruth fame, | 
sure feel happy, as he always brings me good luck with 
his smile and good stories! Of course they are not al- 
ways for parlor use—but laughable. When you see 
this boost, Al, give my regards to your swell boss, Otto 
Schnering. He is a regular fellow and we all like him. 

Geo. Klapp, of Indianapolis, selling for that square 
house of Luden’s, Inc.—makers of Luden’s Cough 
Drops (How’s that, Mr. Dietrich?)—is wearing a 
mustache and goatee. WARNING! If George comes 
to Luden’s sales convention in May—with these things 
attached, and for no good reason—life insurance com- 
panies: get ready to pay the beneficiary !—S. Z. H. 


Philadelphia Jobbers Stage Banquet 


MANY manufacturers and wholesalers joined in 
celebrating the first annual dinner dance sponsored by 


'the Wholesale Confectioners Assn. of Metropolitan 


Philadelphia, February 10, at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. J. Seltzer was chairman. 

At their recent annual election of officers, George K. 
Reichle was chosen president of the association. Others 
named were: Jack Margolis, lst vice-pres.; F. P. Lay- 
ton, of Pennsgrove, N. J., 2nd_ vice-pres.; Martin 
Greenstein, executive secy., and David Lubar, treas. 
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Ferdinand Bunte Heads Zone 7—Howard 
Stark Elected Vice-Chairman 

FERDINAND A. BUNTE, Vice-President 
and Secretary of Bunte Bros., Chicago, has been 
elected Chairman of Zone 7 of the Industrial 
Recovery Division of the National Confection- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Bunte replaces Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Reed who was obliged to resign because 
of ill health shortly before his death. 

Confectionery manufacturers in Zone 7 pre- 
dict that Ferdinand Bunte will serve well in the 
role of Zone Chairman and that he will prove 
to be an aggressive and competent leader. Mr. 
Bunte is outstanding in his broad vision and 
constructive viewpoint in problems of the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Bunte has had an important part in the 
Bunte plant for twenty-five years. He has 
gained a thorough knowledge of the confection- 
ery industry from his varied experience with his 
company. Starting in the manufacturing de- 
partment, Mr. Bunte later spent considerable 
time on the road and has been a company execu- 
tive for eight years. From 1917 until 1919 he 
served with the AEF in the regular army. 

Howard Stark, executive of the American 
Candy Company, Milwaukee, has been elected as 
Vice-Chairman of Zone 7. He will represent 
Wisconsin in the Industrial Recovery Division 
activities. Mr. Stark, another of the younger 
and able personalities of the industry, takes the 
place of Andrew E. Ziegler, a distinguished 
member who died December 31st. 


W. H. Haug Heads N. Y. Executives’ Club 

W. H. HAUG, of Mason, Au & Magenheimer Conf. 
Mig. Co., Brooklyn, was elected president of the Candy 
Executives’ and Associated Industries’ Club, January 
16. 

Other officers for 1934 are: F. J. Slavin, Ist vice- 
pres.; John Krno, 2nd vice-pres.; C. A. Dillon, secy. ; 
J. M. Schneider, treas. 

Directors include the officers, retiring president 
Homan J. Maloney, and Robert Bergen, G. W. Head- 
ley, P. Laureys, David P. O’Connor, Andrew Henning, 
and M. Gianinni. 

Committee Chairmen are: J. Cronin, Membership; 
John Ballweg, Finance ; J. Krno, Technical ; R. Bergen, 
Entertainment; J. P. Booker, Publicity; and J. M. 
Schneider, N. C. A. Convention. 

The Club has had a gain in membership and is in good 
financial condition, according to the annual report. 


Philadelphia Salesmen Name Officers 

PAUL J. HOOVER, of Minter Bros., was elected 
president of Philadelphia Confectionery Salesmen’s 
Club for 1934. Other officers are: Chas. A. Murray, of 
Lumis & Co., vice-pres.; Daniel J. O’Connell of Wil- 
liamson Candy Co., secy.; Emil J. Oetinger of Brandle 
& Smith Co., treas. 
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Interesting 


FACTS 


about M.M.&R. 


Users of MM&R flavors seldom 
realize the extent of the enter- 
prise which makes possible our 
supplying their most exacting de 
mands. From headquarters at 32 
Cliff Street in New York, our 
contacts extend to the far ends of 
the earth, selecting the raw ma- 
which 
made available as fine flavors for 


terials ultimately, are 











the improvement of those prod- 





ucts in which they are used. 
This is the first ; 
in a series of 
facts about the 
MM&R organi- 
Zation. Addi- 
tional interest- 
ing facts will 
appear in these 
columns from 
time to time. 


Some conception of this work may 
be gained from the fact that at 
present we are supplying the 
flavor-consuming industries with 
more than 250 different items. 





Certainly, with such facilities, we 
can be of real service to you. 


We invite you to try at our 
expense, full l-oz. testing 
samples: 


WILD CHERRY 
FLAVOR MM&R. 


SOUTHERN 
FRUIT FLAVOR 








MMA&R. 
yes vapors MM&R CORDIAL 
AVOR MM&R. Fy AVORS. 


MOHAWK OTL 
PEPPERMINT 
in single distilled 
or re-distilled 
qualities. 


BUTTERSCOTCH 
FLAVOR MM&R. 





PINEAPCO 
(\ CONC. MM&R. 


Msx\ 


SUA 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, inc. 


32 CLIFF STREET - - - - NEW YORK CITY 
444 W. GRAND AVENUE - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Subscribers Like This Are 
an Inspiration 


As we are a constant subscriber 
to your very estimable journal, 
and read with great pleasure the 
various articles, we would like to 
take this opportunity of express- 
ing our appreciation of its won- 
derful help to manufacturing con- 
fectioners. 


The scope of the paper is so 
varied, that it leaves little to be 
desired, and we wish to take this 
opportunity of expressing our ap- 
preciation for the services that 
you at all times offer your sub- 
scribers, and at the same time 
soliciting your special service, we 
would like to state as briefly as 
possible a difficulty that we labor 
under when we make medicated 
gums which are flavored with 
Chloroform and Methol Sulp. 
Ether. 

The flavoring in this class of 
goods is required to be very pro- 
nounced, and is added to the base 
which is about 80 Deg. F. just 
before it is deposited into the 
starch. These goods are then left 
in a cool room at about 65 Deg. F. 
for several days, the ultimate ob- 
ject being to expel as much 
moisture from the gums as pos- 
sible as the trade demands an ex- 
ceptionally hard gum. 

After standing in this tempera- 
ture for several days, the gums, 
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Questions addressed to this department will be 
answered by us from month to month. Readers 
% are invited to make this a forum for informal $ 
discussion of subjects of general interest to the 
candy industry.—The Editor. 





still in the starch, are then trans- 
ferred to a room at about 75 Deg. 
to 80 Deg. F., and later, say after 
four or five days, transferred into 
another room at about 110 Deg. F. 
This is to still further expel 
moisture from the base. 


We find however that im- 
mediately these gums are brought 
into contact with this heat, of 100 
to 110 Deg. F. that the ether, or 
the Chloroform, or both of them 
expand, and leave the gums 
porous. 

Can you help us to overcome 
this difficulty? We are forward- 
ing under separate cover a sample 
of these goods, and trust. that you 
can help us.—New Zealand. 

“A piece similar to this is made 
here in the United States with 
licorice, anise flavor and some 
peppermint flavors. I have never 
used chloroform or ether but have 
used ether base flavors and had 
no trouble in retaining the flavor. 

In order to avoid the long dry- 
ing period, I suggest that the 
batch be cooked to at least 130 
degrees F. flavors are in- 
corporated. The goods will then 
take very little time drving and 
in this way the flavor will be re- 
tained. Also suggest that the 
starch be at least 140 to 150 de- 
grees F. in temperature 
goods are passed into it.” 


before 


before 


I hope this information is of 


real service to you. We are very 


THE 
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glad to know that you find the 
publication of such interest and 
hope you will continue to call on 
us when we can be of any service. 


Chocolate Coating 

I am a chocolate man. I am 
enclosing sample of a_ Bitter 
Sweet Coating which I make for 
a leading manufacturer, as I de- 
sire the best coating I would deem 
it a great pleasure if you can tell 
me your candid opinion as to 
quality, color, etc. I know you 
stand for all that is for the best of 
consumption. Criticize it anyway 
you can if possible tell me how 


I can improve it.—P. H., New 
York. 

The color of the coating was 
good. The texture of the coat- 
ing was good. The coating is a 
trifle too sweet for bittersweet 
coating. Suggest less sugar be 
used and would say that consid- 
erably more refining is necessary 


as smooth 
coating 


as the coating was not 
as a good bittersweet 
should be. 


Nut Toasting Machines 

Will you kindly send us, at 
your earliest convenience, names 
of manufacturers who make nut 
toasting machines. We are con- 
templating an installation of new 
nut toasting machines in our 
candy department, and any infor- 
mation you can give us, will cer- 
tainly be appreciated. 

A list of these manufacturers 
was sent to this. subscriber. 
Others interested will be supplied 
with this list. 


Molds 


We wonder if you can give us 
the names or get us in touch with 
a factory manufacturing molds 
for novelty candy like Easter rab- 
bits, etc. We do not want to go 
into marshmallow work, but want 
to use the molds for solid choco- 
late or marzipan. Assuring you 
that we will greatly appreciate 
your giving us as much informa- 
tion as possible about this, we are. 

There must be a revived inter- 
est in molded goods as this is one 
of several inquiries received ask- 
ing for names of manufacturers of 
various types of molds. 
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“Acme Starch Trays PICK PROFITS 
OUT OF THE AIR 


with "ECONOMY" Air Conditioning 





When ready for more Starch Trays, call or write Equipment and Service. 
us for prices. ss eet , 
All trays made from kiln dried basswood and Correct air conditioning in the Hard 
surfaced to a smooth finish. | Candy and Marshmallow departments 
Quality and service at minimum price | will definitely cut spoilage losses and 
° ° improve texture, appearance and eat- 
Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Co. ‘4 vod 


ing quality of your goods. 

Proper Air Conditioning and the 
“Lustr-Koold" Chocolate Cooling Con- 
veyor in your Chocolate Department 


SEAL CARDS will improve appearance of finished 
A Brand New Line More color and more Flash goods and step up production. 


2138 South Loomis St. Chicago, III, 




















Send for Circular 


CHAS. A. BREWER & SONS |_| ECONOMY EQUIPMENT CO. 


The Largest Board and Card House in the World ar 
Engineers and manufacturers of air conditioning, cooling and 








€520-52 Merveed Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. drying equipment for Candy, Chocolate and Biscuit Industries. 
it ais é. 6835 Wentworth Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
Ld P| | ~iconowy tuna cowinc ~ 
r : 6835 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
a dk ol Please send me, without obligation, your bulletin, “Air 
hh a ie Conditioning for the Candy Manufacturer.” 
dl Name 
d 
CS & ° “I Address 
L 4 : 4 City State 
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A great advance in the confectioner’s art has been 
made, with CONFECTO-JEL. No more candies 
that stick to the teeth—no more confections that 
quickly turn hard. 


It is easier, quicker to use CONFECTO-JEL and 
make better jellies. Tender, firm, sparkling and bril- 
liant — jellies that can be taken out of the starch in 
six hours. 


Add nothing to CONFECTO-JEL, a powdered apple 
pectin product. It is always ready to use. 


2 
SPEAS MFG.CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FEBRUARY, 1934 Paye 33 


SAMPLES and full information sent at your request. 








Amend Heads Chicago Candy Association 

FRED W. AMEND, president of the Fred W. 
Amend Co., was elected 1934 president of the Chicago 
Candy Association at its meeting of January 30. Mr. 
Amend succeeded George H. Williamson. His back- 
ground in the industry and forceful personality well 





qualify Mr. Amend for this position of leadership 
among Chicago manufacturers. 

Frank J. Kimbell, president of Kimbell Candy Co., 
was chosen vice-president, while A. F. Dirksen was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Directors for the year includes Herbert T. Snell, 
Reed Candy Co.; Otto Y. Schnering, Curtiss Candy 
Co.; Max H. Sobel, Schuttér-Johnson Corp.; C. O. 
Dicken, E. J. Brach & Sons; Herman A. Cole, Cracker 
Jack Co. 


Chewing Gum Code Approved 


THE Code of Fair Competition for the Chewing 
Gum Manufacturing Industry was approved by Ad- 
ministrator Hugh S. Johnson, January 30, approval of 
codes for smaller industries has been assigned by the 
President to Gen. Johnson. 

The maximum work-week is 40 hours, with eight 
extra hours weekly permitted during any eight weeks 
in each of two six months’ periods yearly. Firemen, 
engineers, chauffeurs and maintenance employees may 
work 44 hours per week, and watchmen may be em- 
ployed for 60 hours. Complete exemption from maxi- 
mum hours is provided for outside salesmen and those 
employees in managerial or executive capacities who 
receive $35 or more per week. 

A minimum weekly wage of $15, $14.50 and $14. 
based on population, is provided for office employees 
and outside salesmen. Other male employees shall be 
paid not less than 40 cents, 3834 cents and 37% cents 
per hour, based on population ; and female workers will 
receive minima of 35, 3334 and 32% cents per hour on 
the same population basis. Apprentices may be paid 
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not less than 80 per cent of these minima for a period 
limited to 30 working days. 

Approval of the code carries with it a suspension of 
certain open-price provisions for not more than 60 
days, or until completion of a study now being con- 


ducted by the N. R. A. 


Candy Production Club of Chicago 
Elects Officers 


AT its meeting Jan. 17, the Board of Directors of 
the Candy Production Club of Chicago elected the 
following officers for 1934: 

Pesident, H. J. Thurber, of Burke Products Co.; 
Vice-President, Leonard Coates, of Archibald Candy 
Co.; Treasurer, J. E. Clarke, of Runkle Bros. Choco- 
late Co. ; Secretary, W. M. Krafft, of Meinrath Broker- 
age Co. 

In addition to the officers as listed, the following di- 
rectors were elected: John DeMet, of DeMet’s, Inc. ; 
Walter Whitehead, of Dutch Mill Candies; P. S. Sem- 
rad, of Semrad Chemical Co. ; Howard Ihrig, of Schut- 
ter Johnson Candy Co.; Fred H. Streit, of H. H. Shu- 
feldt Co. 

The annual report showed that the club is in strong 
financial position, has had a very successful year, and 
plans for 1934 promise further progress. 


William Phelps Reed 

WILLIAM PHELPS REED, president of the Reed 
Candy Company, Chicago, passed away on February 
7, 1934. Funeral services were attended by many prom- 
inent members of the industry at the Ravenswood 
Presbyterian Church, February 9. 

Mr. Reed had been identified with the confectionery 
industry since 1894. He was one of the founders of 
the firm of which he became president in 1925. He 
was a former director of the National Confectioners’ 
Association, resigning as chairman of Zone 7 of its 
Industrial Recovery Division because of ill health 
shortly before his death. 

Mr. Reed was highly respected in the industry and 
was widely known for his civic and fraternal activities. 
He was a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago, and a 
former vice-president and present member of the 
Soard of Directors of Ravenswood Hospital; a mem- 
ber of Board of Trustees, Ravenswood Presbyterian 
Church; member of Board of Directors, Lincoln-Bel- 
mont Y. M. C. A.; a member of Sons of the American 
Revolution ; Chicago Historical Society ; Field Museum 
of Natural History; Society of Colonial Wars; Illinois 
Order of Founders and Patriots; former secretary and 
member of Union League Club of Chicago; Shawnee 
Country Club of Wilmette; Illinois Commandery No. 
72 KT; Ravenswood Lodge A. F. & A. M., Columbia 
Chapter No. 202, R. A. M.; Adoniram Council No. 95; 
Medinah Temple A. A. O. N. M. S. 

He was the son of William and Maria Reed, and 
was born in Middletown, Ohio, on April 30, 1881. He 
came to Chicago in 1890 and married Lila H. Snell, of 
Chicago, on June 15, 1907. He is survived by his wife 
and two children, Mrs. Helen Kolbe, of Evanston and 
William T. Reed, of Winnetka, Illinois. 
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“Tbe Associated Retail Confec- 


WE DO OUR PART 





tioners in convention at Chicago 
last year, bestowed the highest award 
for excellence to a manufacturer 
who uses Anheuser-Busch Corn 
Syrup. Where quality is the first 
consideration this product makes 
an all important contribution. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BRAND 
CORN SYRUP 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. - 


















ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 





To give proper balance to your Assorted Chocolates 


in 1934. 


OLYMPIA 


DIPPING STRAWBERRIES 


should also add strong appeal because they bring the un- 
rivaled flavor of the Northwest Strawberry sealed in the 


can with all its natural strength and goodness unimpaired. 


BLANKE-BAER Extract & PRESERVING CoMPANY 
3224 So. Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
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Supreme Court Holds Prize Candy 
Unfair Competition 

THE United States Supreme Court, on February 5, 
held that the sale of packages of candy containing 
chance prizes constituted unfair competition. Its de- 
cision which was on the famous test case of the “pick- 
and-draw” method of merchandising, declared that the 
Federal Trade Commission acted within the authority 
conferred on it by Congress in ordering R. F. Keppel 
& Brothers, Inc., of Lancaster, Pa., to cease and desist 
merchandising prize candy packages. 

The case had been carried to the Supreme Court by 
the Government for a review of a decision made some 
months ago by the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, in Philadelphia, which failed to sustain the Com- 
mission in its action which was contested by the candy 
manufacturer. 

In packing its candy the company offered various in- 
ducements to purchasers. In some boxes certain pieces 
of candy were free; that being discovered only after 
the piece had been selected for purchase and the outer 
wrapping removed. 

This the Federal Trade Commission said not only re- 
sults in merchandising something other than articles of 
commerce—a gambling device and is in violation of the 
lottery laws—but is “unfair” competition because it in- 
jures business of manufacturers who respect the laws 
and do not use similar methods. The Supreme Court 
upheld the Commission. 

A statement on its full meaning will be issued by the 
N. C. A. Legal Department. 

H. Baron & Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., announce 
the association of H. R. Geyer and M. Friedman with 
their concern. Messrs. Geyer and Friedman were for- 
merly connected with the Importers Commission Com- 
pany, Inc. 

* * s 

Confectioners’ Benevolent Association of Chicago 
held its 56th annual dance on February 3 at Wicker 
Park Hall, Chicago. / 

Dan J. Keeley has been appointed general manager of 
the Brooklyn plant of the Williamson Candy Co., suc- 
ceeding the late W. Lee Rooke. Mr. Keeley has been 
with the Williamson Candy Co. for the past five years 
in the Chicago offices, as general purchasing agent. 
Previously he was connected with -the United Cigar 
Stores Co. for 25 years. 

-*s. - 

Charles D. Rice, Jr., has been assigned by the Rice 
Chocolate Co., Everett, Mass., to cover the Boston ter- 
ritory. 

* * *x 

Edgar P. Lewis & Sons, of Boston, Mass., well- 
known confectionery manufacturers in the East, have 
acquired the entire plant of the Kruger Candy Co. of 
New York, also the Package Confectionery Co. of Bos- 
ton. Production in the latter plant will continue for the 
present, but plans are to move equipment of both the 
Kruger and Package plants to the new group of Lewis 
buildings at Malden, Mass. President Edgar P. Lewis 
has announced Abraham Herwitz as new sales man- 
ager. Jack Goldenberg is general manager. 
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Wholesalers’ Code Hearing February 28 


THE date for the public hearing of the Code for the 
Wholesale Confectioners Industry has been tentatively 
set for February 28 in Washington, according to a 
message sent to all jobber associations by Herbert Ten- 
zer, Executive Director of the Federated Wholesale 
Confectioners Associations. 


Following a preliminary conference with Pat J. Taft, 
Assistant Deputy Administrator of the NRA, a redraft 
of the original Uniform National Code was prepared 
and placed in the hands of all member associations on 
February 1. In an accompanying letter from A. D. 
Caldwell, president of the F. W. C. A., members were 
requested to give it careful consideration and send any 
suggestions or criticisms to headquarters in New York 
at once. 

After a prolonged period of endless work in whipping 
the Code into shape, the committee under the able lead- 
ership of Mr. Tenzer and President Caldwell, has ex- 
pressed its desire to have all details in complete and sat- 
isfactory order for the hearing so there will be no 
further delay. 

The existing local and sectional associations which 
are not members of the F. W. C. A. are urged to join 
and send their endorsements of the Code promptly to 
aid in “presenting a united front at the public hearing.” 

A meeting of the Advisory Board, consisting of rep- 
resentatives from the member associations is planned 
for the day preceding the public hearing. Mr. Tenzer 
said that associations which have not affiliated with the 
Federation are expected to send a delegate to the ses- 
sion. 

x * * 


Pennsylvania Jobber Group Forming 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to form an organization 
to coordinate and control the various jobber associa- 
tions in Pennsylvania so that full cooperation can be 
had with the already well organized associations of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, according to H. M. White, 
of Bloomsburg, publicity secretary of the Anthracite 
Jobbers Confectionery Club. 

The suggestion was made by Herbert Tenzer, of the 
I. W. C. A., who was guest speaker at the big banquet 
of jobbers and manufacturers sponsored by the Anthra- 
cite Club at Pottsville recently. It is planned to form 
a nucleus for such an organization with the Anthracite 
Jobbers Club, the Keystone Jobbers Assn., the Wyom- 
ing Valley Candy Jobbers Assn., and tke Lycoming 
Candy Jobbers Assn. Any others outside of metropoli- 
tan Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are invited to get in 
touch with either Mr. White or F. J. Haggerty, of the 
Keystone Jobbers Assn., at Scranton. 


* * x 


A Correction 


OWING to an erroneous statement which was sup- 
posed to have been authentic, but proved to be other- 
wise, an item was printed last month to the effect that 
Gottmann’s, Inc., 361 W. Superior St., Chicago, was 
going out of business. The facts are very much to the 
contrary, and the error is to be regretted. Gottman’s 
have recently expanded their lines, and this old estab- 
lished firm is making substantial progress. 
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EA THE NEW AND IMPROVED 
ha £ BURMAK 


BATCH ROLLER BELT 
WRAPPING CUTs Down 
MACHINES 











OVERHEAD 


Those candy manufacturers 
who have added IDEAL Wrap- 
ping Machines to their plant’s 
equipment know what it really 
means to enjoy the efficiency 
and economy of operation of 
smoothly running, faultless 
machines. 


IDEALS come in two models 
the Senior Model, which 
wraps 160 pieces per minute, 
and the Special Mode! han- 
dling 240 pieces per minute 
These machines will take care 
of all ordinary and some ex- 
traordinary requirements. They 
are suitable for either the 
large or the small manufac- 
turer. 


Every IDEAL Machine carries 
the unqualified guarantee that 
it is mechanically perfect. 


¥% pouse EDce 
DOUBLE WEAR 


Where the wear occurs the edges are reinforced with double thick- 
* ness of fabric and extra stitching. Specially woven to give greater 
tensile strength. These two features double the life of this new 
belt, yet they cost no more than the ordinary type. 








A request for further details will obligate you in no way. 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO.; | BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 








Middletown, N. Y., U. S. A. 413 S. HERMITAGE AVENUE - .- - + CHICAGO 








“My SUMMER LINE IS PLANNED 
Now... AND | AM FEELING 
GLEEFUL OVER ITS PROSPECTS” 


Said a Nulomoline User 





This manufacturer knows the value of timely 
suggestions and planning for seasonable de- 
mands. He has used Nulomoline Service to his 
own advantage. 





It is time now to begin planning your summer lines and to perfect your formulas so as to 
insure the rich wholesome freshness of your candies. NULOMOLINE enables you to make 
better looking candies— better eating candies—candies fortified with extra keeping qualities 

—candies that sell better and win lasting favor. Write us —tell us the type of candy you wish 
to make and our Service Department will give you practical assistance. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


109-111 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. wi bo oun Pant 
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PATENTS 


of Interest to Confectionery Industry 


1,944,265. Food Product. Bruno Pilorz, Honolulu, 
Territory of Hawaii, assignor to California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., a corporation of 
New York. No Drawing. Application March 28, 
1932. Serial No. 601,715. 4 Claims. (Cl. 99—8.) 
1. A process of making a food product, which com- 

prises shredding the cores and outer cuttings from pine- 
apples so as to form a shredded pineapple waste, mix- 
ing the shredded pineapple waste with an impure sugar 
solution while the moisture content of said pineapple 
waste is above about 60 per cent, and then drying the 
mixture of pineapple waste and sugar solution to re- 
duce the moisture content of the mixture to between 
about 5 per cent and 15 per cent. 


1,944,148. Apparatus for Coating Confections. George 
Ralph Baker and George Donald Wilson, Willesden 
Junction, London, England, assignors to Baker 
Perkins Company, Inc., Saginaw, Mich., a corpora- 
tion of New York. Application July 15, 1932. Serial 
No. 622,672, and in Great Britain July 25, 1931. 5 
Claims. (Cl. 257—89.) 





2. An apparatus for coating confections and the like 


comprising an elongated conduit through which a cur- 
tain of coating material flows, the walls of said conduit 
being spaced apart a distance approximating the thick- 
ness of the coating after it is applied to the confections, 
means for admitting a temperature controlling fluid 
adjacent the walls of said conduit to promote the degree 
of graining of both sides of the coating material before 
it is applied to the confections, and recesses on the 
inner surfaces of said walls, said recesses extending 
transversely to the flow of the curtain of coating mate- 
rial for containing a solid or “starter” coating material 
to assist in the graining of the curtain of coating ma- 
terial. 

1,946,350. Candy Container or the Like. Harold R. 
Whaley, St. Johnsbury, Vt., assignor to Maple Grove 
Candies, Inc., St. Johnsbury, Vt. Application Janu- 
ary 13, 1933. Serial No. 651,601. 3 Claims. (C1. 
46—37.) 
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1. A container including an outer box, a removable 
lid, there being an opening in the box and said lid and 
box cooperating to simulate an incomplete structure of 
predetermined design, a separate removable inner box 
for holding merchandise, there being designs displayed 
on the inner box of no significance in themselves but 
which, when displayed within and cooperating with the 
walls of the opening in the outer box complete the simu- 
lation of a known structure by the container. 
1,946,442. Apparatus for Making Frozen Confections, 

Stanley Isenberg, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Frozen 

Sweets, Inc., a corporation of Illinois. Application 

March 21, 1932, Serial No. 600,195. Renewed Oc- 

tober 26, 1933. 3 Claims. (Cl. 107—19.) 





1. <A portable device for freezing confections in an 
ordinary ice cream cabinet or the like comprising a 
mold plate having a piurality of predeterminedly ar- 
ranged openings therein, a plurality of molds detach- 
ably fitted in said openings, said mold plate also having 
slots therein, a stick carrier plate arranged above the 
mold plate having depending feet provided with reduced 
lugs for fitting within said slots whereby to locate the 
stick carrier plate in predetermined relation to the mold 
plate, said carrier plate having a plurality of stick re- 
ceiving openings therethrough, depending lugs formed 
on the carrier plate at one side of the openings therein, 
and leaf springs connected with the carrier plate having 
the ends thereof arranged adjacent to said lugs for re- 
leasably holding the sticks against said lugs. 

1,946,457. Machine for Cutting Printed Wrappers. 
Robert B. Donnelley, Chicago, and John F. Hawley, 
Oak Park, Ill. Application February 19, 1930. Se- 
rial No. 429,533. 6 Claims. (Cl. 164—68.) 








1. An apparatus for preparing a web of wrapping 
material for packaging, comprising in combination, a 
support across which a relatively large area of wrap- 
ping material-may be moved, cutting means associated 
with said support and a mechanism for controlling the 
operation of said cutting means, said mechanism being 
arrangeable both to cut said web of wrapping material 
at periodic regular intervals and at intervals determined 
by indicia arranged upon said material. 
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CANDY KETTLE 


A four-page newspaper-in-miniature for confectionery manufacturers 












NEWS! Formulas! 
Technical Guidance! Sales Helps! 


...and a fun and puzzle section for 
those who have refused to grow up. 


Sent monthly, free of charge, to bona-fide executives, technical workers and 
practical men in the confectionery industry... . Are you receiving YOUR copy? 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery PLACE, NEW YORK 

















ATLAS 
GENUINE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


SEMI-PASTE FORM 


A new form of GENUINE Fruit Extract possessing all 
the NATURAL qualities of the fresh-picked FRUIT. 





meet: tad 
An EXTRACT which will add a superior quality to your CONFECTIONS 


—_————~———_ 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., INC. 


83-93 Park Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 11 E. Illinois St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


First Producers of Certified Colors 
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Fruit Pectin 
(Continued from page 23) 

the finished products may shrink 
and the crystal coating will crack 
and fall off. Some candy makers 
use powdered sugar molds and do 
not consider it necessary to dry the 
pieces before crystallizing, but bet- 
ter results are likely to be obtained 
by drying before crystallizing. 

Thirteenth: Jelly is often used as 
a coating, either to be subsequently 
crystallized or dipped. As the jelly 
may not set rapidly enough for im- 
mediate handling it may be neces- 
sary to drop the _ freshly-coated 
pieces into starg@a or powdered su- 
gar molds until the desired set is 
secured. 

Fourteenth : 
jellies are 


and 
they 


Pectin 
peculiar in that 
should be left undisturbed while 
setting. Do not cut or shake such 
goods until the full set has been ob- 
tained, for if the initial set is broken 
the product will remain soft and in- 
ferior. 


jams 


In experimenting with pectin, 
study your finished products closely 
and adjust the various ingredients 
in order to remedy any defects. 
When the sugar, acid and pectin are 
in the correct proportions, the jelly 
or jam will have the ideal texture. 
If the sugar and acid are correct 
and the pectin high, the finished 
product will be comparatively stiff 
and snappy. If the acid is correct 
and the sugar and pectin are both 
high, the product will be tough. As 
every candy maker knows, the de- 
sired degree of stringiness may be 
secured by varying the amount of 
corn syrup used. If the -acid is 
high, the jelly will have a tendency 
to bleed or sweat excessively. Of 
course, if there is any deficiency in 
sugar, acid or pectin, the jelly or 
jam will be soft and easily broken 
down. 


“Sweet Manufacture” 


Am interested in securing a 
book noted in the November issue 
entitled “Sweet Manufacture” by 
N. F. Scarborough. Would ap- 
preciate any information you 
could give me as to how I can se- 
cure this book. 

If possible, I would like it sent 
C. O. D. so as to avoid further 
correspondence or delay. Trust- 
ing you can do this for me.—Can- 
ada. 

This book is published by an 
English firm and we have for- 
warded them your request. 
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GUIDE FOR TIRE COMBINA- 
TIONS ON 1%-TON TRUCKS— 
The booklet iadlades a table to be used 
as a Changeover Guide for 1%-ton 
trucks, giving the payload in pounds, 
tire size, rim size and dual spacing in 
inches for bothythe 131 and 157-inch 
wheel base, and illustrates the applica- 
tion, of single tires, proper dual spac- 
ing and dual installations. Issued by 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 





OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS—A 
24-page booklet which outlines practi- 
cal treatments to preserve floors that 
add to their life, and methods to repair 
and resurface floors that have become 
rutted, broken or unevenly worn. Pub- 
lished by The Stonhard Company, 
Philadelphia. 


JANUARY — FEBRUARY, 
CATALOGUE—Price list and cata- 
logue issued by Magnus, Mabee and 
Reynard, 32 Chff Street, New York. 


1934 


CANDY FLAVORS, THEIR CON- 
STRUCTION AND USE—This book- 
let lists in catalog style an assortment 
of candy flavors that will increase the 
appeal and broaden the variety of any 
good line. Issued by Foote & Jenks, 
Inc., Jackson, Michigan. 

ENGINEERING ACHIEVE- 
MENTS IN 1933—This 36-page book- 
let contains illustrations and text re- 
viewing the engineering achievements 
of 1933 in the many diversified fields 
of engineering such as material han- 
dling, welding, improved drives, elec- 
tric heating, etc. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. East Pittsburgh. 
Penn. 


ar eter al S SUGAR CALEN- 
DAR— unique sugar calendar con- 
taining pM ad data and other vital 
information pertaining to the sugar 
industry of the United States and the 
world is being distributed by Lamborn 
& Company, Inc. 

The calendar provides for each day 
of 1934 the prices for raw and refined 
sugar, effective the same date in 1933, 
also the highs, lows, and yearly aver- 
age for the past 33 years. It gives 
other useful and interesting material 
such as the harvesting periods of the 
sugar crops in the various countries of 
the world and the probable dates when 
important trade reports for 1934 are to 
be issued by governmental and private 
statistical agencies. A concise history 
of the sugar tariff in the United States, 
with a table of the various states, com- 
pletes this most comprehensive sugar 
calendar. 

“HOISTS”—For every plant and 
purpose. This publication treats upon 
the application of hoists to both gen- 
eral and specific problems. Profusely 
illustrated in color with photographs 
of installations and diagrams explain- 
ing simplified construction and opera- 


THE 


MANUFACTURING 


tion, it covers the vital points in mod- 
ern hoist design. The bulletin lists 
the ratings and operating ranges for 
type “R” hoists along with specifica- 
tions and electrical accessories. (Copies 
may be had by asking for Bulletin 
No. RH-1., The Harnischfeger Corpeo- 
ration, 4400 West National Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


THe following list of trade-marks 

published in the Patent Office 
Gazette for the past month, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, 
Washington, 


Woodward Building, 
BS: & 


Manufacturers and dealers in can- 
dies, confectionery and baking prod- 
ucts who feel that they would be 
damaged by the registration of any 
of these marks are permitted by law 
to file within thirty days after pub- 
lication of the marks a formal notice 
of opposition. 


APEX, marshmallow creme. Use 
claimed since May 9, 1913, by Giroux 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

PRIDE OF IRELAND, and design 
of cup, cocoa. Use claimed since Jan- 
uary, 1920, by Samuel W. Ireland, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

FROSTICK, frozen confections, in- 
cluding ice cream, sherbets and water 
ices. Use claimed since June 19, 1932, 
by Pioneer Ice Cream Brands, Inc., 
New York, N. Y 

AA, marshmallow topping, chocolate, 
malted milk powder, cocoa, gelatin des- 
serts, food gelatin, and chocolate in 
cake or lump form. Use claimed since 
July 1, 1931, by Andrew N. Alexander, 
doing business as A. Alexander, New 
York, N. Y. 

LARSON’S 
ing gum. Use 
1911, by L. P. 
Newport. ap 

SMOOTHIE, powder 
used in making ice cream. 
since May 25, 1932, by Certified Ex- 
tracts, Inc., New York, N. Y 

MADONNA, ice cream, ccndensed 
milk. Use claimed since Jan. 22, 1923, 
by Riverbank Canning Ce., Riverbank, 
Calif. 

LITTLE GIANT, ice 
Use claimed since Feb. 
New Cone Co., Chicago, II] 

FANNEE, candy. Use claimed since 
Oct. 10, 1933, by Joseph Golub, doing 
business as Fannee Chocolate Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CG GOBELIN CO-OPERATIVE 
CHOCOLATES, candy. Use claimed 
since April 17, 1933, by The Gobelin 
Co., Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

NESTLE, evaporated and 
densed milk. Use claimed since Aug. 
7, 1933, by Nestle’s Milk Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

SHERBATIN, 
Use claimed since 
Joseph Cannarozzo, 
Malden Baking Co., 


PEPTOMINT, chew- 
claimed since July 27, 
Larson, Jr., Company, 


preparation 
Use claimed 


cream cones. 


1933, by 


con- 


frozen confection. 
May 1, 1933, by 
doing business as 
Malden, Mass. 
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